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extedet from ‘the proceedings of 
1 Convention of New ‘Jer- 


reported’ in- the Newark Datiy 
Phe Bishops that’ rule 
welt? are'to be “counted worthy: of | 
Wodble honour,” especially contrast 
With! sueh en irén rule«as that of the 
‘Diovetan ‘Bishop Doane: ~ When he 
‘rose from*his seat<in his surplice, and, 
-witly ‘lashed: ‘fece; interrupted ‘the 
Mr. Halsted ‘with the taunt, “7 
"have called order of I 
Wad not eonsiderediyou a chartered Uib- 
-ertine’’—w member rose and said, “I 


-for: other members of ‘this convention 
-than to ‘treat rend of the body in 
thie allegation of: 
'Haleted, that the trial before the House 
‘of Bishops “was necessary on ‘account 
lof: the impossibility of securing an im- 

triel before the’ Bishop’s own 
‘Convention, ‘was very clearly proved 
rale so set at naught 
‘as in'the Bishop's ‘moderatorship ; es- 
takitig occasion, before 


‘any: question, to wp, in 
-‘lawyertlike ‘way, and charge theyury. 
of this, to carry his ends, 
apparent, since many of his children 
von 4 


-ta God, and ‘how his interest required 
’them to vote. “The chief business of | 
‘the Convention was the appointment of 


- investi 
‘the Bishop 
+34Phough'in 1840 they refused to in- 
-stitute any investigation, on the ground, 
‘that it was mere rwmowr, yet now, to 
-forestal the opinion of the upper House 
-by their’filial action’ toward their father, 
“they insist upon @ committee to carry 
‘through the formalities of investigation, 
and ‘report on the Ith of July. It 
eranspired, through some friends of the 
‘Bishop, that in order ‘to-allow the dele- 
“gates to the London’ Jubilee to go as 
‘they wished, the'Bishop’s trial had been 
‘postponed until “October, that such 
“postponerient was not competent after 
“notice of. the trial had been given and 


the charges tabled against 


-firet-appointed; any seven bishops, who. 
aré' a quorum, shall meet at -Camden, 
ithey will be competent to go forward 
-with the trial. And it was intimated 
‘that there was a plan already meditated 


in the chair of the Convention, would 
‘be very'sure that no expedient would 
-be left’ untried. The Oonvention was 
opened by’a sermod) from the Rev. Mr. 
-Southard, the chief supporter of the 
Bishop, from the text, ‘‘ Loose him and 


of ia very ‘appropriate’ sub- 
Mr. William Halsted said that he looked at 
the question in two. aspects. And in one view 
he might be ‘said: to be a house divided against 
-iteelf, For as a lawyer he would. give one 
‘opinion, but as a man another, He accorded 
_eutirely asia lawyer with the construction put 
on the cangn, by the gentleman who opposed the 
resolution. He agreed with Judge Ogden in |. 
‘one point. He was undoubtedly correct in say- 
‘ing that the three Bishops in the Convention 
a concurrent jurisdiction. Bat if the argu- 
-mentidrawa from ‘this is, that the Convention 
[have a right toi @ presentmént alread 
ymade by | 
There are in 500 justipss of 
the peace, perhaps. An application is made to 
one, and ag takes jurisdiction and issugs his 
‘summons. Now can an adversary go to another 
Judge and get a summons and preclude the 
first from holding trial? Can this Conven- 
-tion get up'a kindof investigation, and preclude | 
trial by a, cpart already prepared for trial? 
In relation to answer to the. 
arguments that the Convention of New York 
did not claim their right of trial, because the 
‘canon had just been made, he said that injus- 
‘tice had been done to Bishop Onderdonk’s able 
‘defenders. He paid a high tribute to D. B. |. 
» Ogden, who would not probably have overlooked 
go vital a matter. He.(Mr. Halsted) could not 
_ Bee discrimination in the canon between 
and Neither did he under- 
stand the remarks abo | 
‘the Diocese, to the General 
‘Convention and laws of the United States 
“which regulate it. If he understood the consti- 
“tution of the Church, the colonial dioceses were 
off-shoots from the Charch of England. That 
Church was-divided into different dioceses, but 
jthey were not independent, and we followed 
the same constitution. Asa lawyer, therefore, 
“he must say that the resolution ought not to 
But, as a man, he must say differently. 
fie was glad to find that a majority of the Con- 
swention held the same opinions now that he held 
-in 1849, when he offered a resolution of inquiey, 
which was thrown out unazimously. He went 
for such an inquiry then, as S—friend of the 
Bishop. He did 80 now. He wished to know 
“what Judge Ogden meant by saying that he 
‘went for justice. Did he intend to have a full 
‘investigation, or an ex parte committee. Did. 
he intend to allow witnesses to be summoned 


-gnd croes-exemined ? 


Judge Ogden interropted him to exphin, end 


.the Bishop resolution should 
answer the questions. 
, Mr. Haleted proceeded. He understood the 


-resolutions. But he wanted to know if the 
resolutions would carry out justice, 

~ Yhe Bishop said, that if the gentleman bore 
other name than he did, he would have 
him to order. 

», Judge Ogden said be meant to heve the fullest |! 


Mr. Halsted wished, to know if the Bishop 
‘had a right to interrupt him whenever he 
‘pleased. He had the floor, and the Bishop by 
| ‘no parliamentary rufe had any rizht to interrupt 

him. If there was any rule of Convention that 
‘gave the authority than himself 
‘when he had the or that gave \him the 
right of having the last word on every question, 
-he called forthe reading of it 
0 hen him a char- |. 
Me. Halsted’ said he knew that was his 
‘opinion, and’ that he had taken opportunities to 
-wilify aud: traduce him. He had & paper with 
him ——.. (Cries of order.) 

in- 
| full jearing, and that the witnesses 
ishops should be galled 
Seer that a full investiga 


document;‘but of ‘all others ; and also that notice 
the: of investigation shouldbe served | 

| upon the Bishops of their attorney, that they 

and crogs-examine witnesses. 

. Hesaid he did not expect this C ittee to.be 

composed "s cre 


of the Bis or endorsers, 


ad vanced ‘thiéney ‘to’ his institutions’ Notofmen 
dy, and who hed alwaya voted for his; ascédures. 
If this was not done, he might agree! with. the 


| was a: 
that’ “He that would’ te the chiefest among 


.and his ingenuity, he 
Sleases. The Bisho 


igight’side in’ the’view of their Fathér 


iw committee of seven lay: members to 


‘the day fixed; ‘that hence, if on the day | 


Mr. Halsted 


tiastical courte) into ‘the 
| sneaked any where or behind any body. He 
| introduced the bill into the Legislature last 


Bishops, he differed from him total- | . 


t the independence of |” 


cupola, and an excellent bell. 


gation, in connexion with German 


angtuary, 
Bnshone we were forcibly reminded of 
the beneficial ‘influences of that old. 


not only of the charges mm ‘the | I 


| cation, a debt, of only 


6 the Bishop. 
‘eam made why 


> 


Bishop on rumour, He, had onee. been igno- 

rant, an that the Bishop wee 

& minister. He supposed always that a General 


servant,” and he 


you, tet: him! become: 
| was @ servant of 


| really supposed. that.a Hi 
the Lord. ext apie lighten 
the rumour obscured that 


the. whole Diocese, and 
light, it should be removed. An officer of the 
‘army or navy, when his character is in the least 
injured, — & court of inquiry. and 
rant enough to suppdse that a Bishop of thi 
Gharch should be: more ‘anxious than an officer 
of the army or navy. He did not doubt that 
every man now thought the investigation ought 
to have been into. It ought in charity to 
be supposed at. he had acted conscientiously. 
Bat d of this, every occasion had 
taken to vilify, traduce, and vituperate him» 


t let charging the four | 
hope ’'the Bishop‘ will have more respect ‘with He was bot obliged to sand |. 


quietly and .bear euch a charge from any, no 
matter how high:their authority. 

He had not presented the charges, because 
he had discovered that it was impossible to have 
a full and fair trial here. Who presides here? 
The Bishop. Who appoints the Committees? 
The Bishop. Who has the most influence by 
his position? The Bishop. Who takes the op- 
pes of summing up on every question? 

Bishio p. And with his talent, his eloquence, 
can sway this body as he 
can also appoint mission- 


aries ad libitum. There was a case in this 


Convention where a man was made a mission- 


ary in order that he might vote here, while the 
Church could not appoint lay delegates. The 
Bishop’ could always contro] at least one-half 


of the clergy, and it takes two-thirds for a pre- 
_sentment. 


A clergyman called him to order. ‘It was an 


waited to know which was the | imputation.on the clergy. 


other gentleman called the last to order. 
é Bishop explained how it was according 


to the Canon that a Church is not allowed to 


vote, by lay delegates until a year after its 
admission. 

Mr. Haleted ‘disclaimed any intention to re- 
flect on the clergy. They were men of pure 
intention. . But he understood human nature, 


tn another court. ~ ‘and understood how it was that men might 
hhonestly have their. minds affected. And he 


that among the prominent lay 


founds 
friends of the Bishop were men who were his | 
‘ereditors, endorsers, &c. And they might unin- 


tantionally and unknowingly have their minds 
operated on. 
"Mr. Halsted defended his past conduct in the 


‘Matter, and said that now the responsibility was 


traneferred to the three Bishops, who, in addition 
‘to the charges presented to them, have made 
charges of theirown. The charge of falsehood 
is transferred from the four laymen tothem, The 
Bishops, and those who assisted them in collect- 
ing evidence, have been sneered at. But the 
‘Bishops either had a right or not to collect evi- 
dence. If they have, why are they sneered at 
for performing their duty? If they should not 
‘do it, to whom could they apply better than. 
clergymen? 

His resolution in °49 had been voted down on 
the ground of “mere rumour.” But-ie there 
any thing better now? The Convention has 
refused to allow the document to be read. We 
have: no charges before us. No man has pre- 
sented charges to us. 


Mr. Halsted, in closing, read a report from the |, 
defeat'the ends of justice. Any one |New York Times, concerning a collision be- 


if it was correctly reported. 
‘’ "Fhe Bishop replied several times, “* You were 
here yourself.” . 

Mr. Halsted said he should then take it to be 
correct, 

Several called Mr. Halsted to order, as being 
irrelevant, &c. 
claimed his right to reply toa 


let him go,” setting forth the doctrine | ‘personal attack upon himself, and put himself 


right,, . He then, proceeded to comment.op the 


la of the report. .He did not “ sneak’’ 


tive to procuring witnesses in eccle- 
Legislature. He never 


year, and did éo to fill a defect in our law, so as 
to give a.man whose repatation was assailed in 
ecclesiastical courts the same rights and privi- 
leges as a man whose property is in contest. 
His whole object was to sustain, not destroy the 
Church.. .Mr. Halsted entered into a bold de- 
fence of his. past course, and denied the charges 
made by the Bishop as reported. Mr. Halsted 
reiterated his charges made last night, that two 
the Bishop were active in defeating 
the bill. , 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Dedication of a New Church. 


~ Messrs. Editors—As I have been al- 
ways gratified in reading the accounts 


‘of new houses of worship opened in our 


beloved Zion, I have thought it my 
duty to contribute my part for the gra- 
tification of others. On Tuesday the 
25th of May, I was present at the 
dedication of the new Presbyterian 
church erected on Fox Hill, on the 
line of the counties of Morris and Hun- 
terdon, in the State of New Jersey. The 
church edifice is forty by fifty-eight feet, 
witha gallery. It is built of stone, and 
plastered. The front has an open ves- 
tibule, with two large columns, hand- 
somely fluted, with ornamented caps. 
The exterior of the building, as well as 


the interior, is‘neatly and tastefully 
finished and furnished; while the whole 


is. surmounted by a well-proportioned 
The as- 
semblage was much larger than I ever 
witnessed on any similar occasion; not 
more than one-half could enter the 
house. The Rev.’ Dr. Hutton of New 
York preached the sermon from Hag- 
gai The Rov. Messrs. William- 


son, Blauvelt, Wilson, and Van Artsda- 


len of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Collins and Deyo of the Lutheran 
Church, were present and took part in 
the. services. Twenty-six years since, 


when the old people present were 
‘young, and the young people in their 


cradles, Dr. Hutton was ordained by 


the Presbytery of Newton, (in the old 
-houge, which lately gave place to this 
new cedifice,) the pastor of this congre- 


al- 


ey. His reminiscences of old 


“house,” and of the scenes and incidents 


of his youthful ministry among this 
people were very touching, and brought 
tears from many eyes. In illustratin 
one division of his subject, that Go 


‘took pleasure in blessing the temporal 


prosperity 


of a people who erected a 
and maintained Sabbath or- 


‘men who have’ children at his acheols, or have ‘gince maintained him comfortably with- 


also 
parson- 
& cost: 


tes? 


) street. 


| the priest, with something held before 


him a large red umbrella, held by a 


‘Aind; judging from: his -well-known ta- 
| Tents ‘for usefalness, the kind and de- 
book | Voted feelings manifested towards him 


by his ‘people; ‘and the large and in- 
creasing population located on this 
‘beautiful mountain, a wide door for 
usefulness has been’ opened to him in 
the erection of this new church edifice. 
To the congregation much praise is due 
for the ‘prompt and liberal manner in 
which‘ they have commenced, and com- 
pleted this noble effort for church ex- 


tension; and to allj other congrega- | 


tions, who are worshipping in old and 
small houses, and feel that ‘* the place 
is too straight for them,” I would say, 
follow the example of Fox Hill. 

A SpPEcTATOR. 


LETTER FROM VENEZUELA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Caracas, May 4, 1852. 

Mesers, Editors—I am in the capi- 
tal of the Venezuelan Republic. Ca- 
racas, however, is not only the political 
capital of Venezuela—but is its chief 
place of Jiterature—of earthquakes, and 
of Romish mummery. There are fre- 
quent traces of the great earthquake of 
1812—the ruins of large mansions— 
which show that they had been the 
abodes of opulence, and built at the 
great cost and pains of their proprietors. 

The literature of the place is in a 
very low state, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of the National University here, 
and several colleges. I do not find any 
original authors. Their chief literary 

ublication is a small weekly, -contain- 
ing translations from A. Dumas, E. 
Sue, &. Their best newspaper is a 
sheet not exceeding a common penny 
paper in the United States. © 

The political condition of the country 
is far from being prosperous. There is 
no political ability, it appears, in it. 
Venezuelan politicians are but aspirants 
for office—of which they generally seem 
to have a great fondness; but their de- 
sire for place is but to enable them to 
chaffer and intrigue for the enlargement 
of their own purses and estates. 

But I do not wish now to dwell upon 
their bad politics, but rather turn to the 
root of the evil, (the root and branch) 
which exhibits itself most conspicuously 
in Popery here. Caracas is the capital 
of Venezuelan,Popery. Here are from 
sixteen to twenty Romish churches; 
swarms of priests gliding about in black 
robes, cravats of blue beaded work, 

reat cocked hats, and shaved skulls. 
When there are youthful candidates for 
the priesthood, in mitres, red g<wns, 
with broad brown stripes, and a white 
surplice. Then there are two or three 
nunneries, where, it is said, most excel- 
lent bread is made, and what more, is 
not said. Then there is a bishop, who 
wears a lilac-coloured robe and a cocked 
hat, with green sides. The churches 


‘are each furnished with a curé, a vice- 
euré, ‘and priests ad libitum, or, per- 


haps, according to the size; there are 
always three or four. I believe they 


‘generally act the part of confessors— 
‘at least I have seen them only in the 


confession boxes. These boxes, to the 
amount of six, seven, or eight, are sta- 
tioned about the nave of every church; 


and whilst the curé is, in gilt and em- 


broidered robes, muttering Latin and 


-performing the hocus pocus of mass, 


there will often be a black-gowned friar 
sitting snugly in his box listening, 
through a tin grate in the side, to some 
kneeling penitent. I saw very few con- 
fessing, and they only coloured females. 
When the priest has confessed one or 
two, he gets up, walks through the wor- 
shipping crowd, bows to the performer 
of the mass, and goes his way into the 
You will see that no secrecy 
hangs around the confessional here. 
There is no need. The priests don’t 
care about the people’s sins; they have 
no opposing Protestants, about whom 
to extort information from suspected 
sources. 

We have in Venezuela a pretty good 
opportunity to examine Popery in its 
nature, operations, and results. 

In a professed republic, Popery is 
the only form of Christianity (if Popery 


‘ean be called Christianity) in the land. 


Not a single Protestant place of wor- 


ship exists, and not a Jewish syna- 


gogue. And yet it is‘ fact, that the 
best residents here, those most useful 
to the country, are not Papists. There 
are many things to be seen in Vene- 
zuela, that we should like Bishop Hughes 
of New York to explain; e. g. I have 
visited six or seven different churches 
during worship, and yet in no one could 
I discern the slightest trace of any thing 
that could edify a human being, or give 
him the least idea of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion. I saw a priest 
dressed in a mitred hat, a white robe, 
and an embroidered scarf or stole; I 


saw him open a-book at the altar; I 


heard him emit some unintelligible 
sound;:'a sound no one could compre- 


hend the meaning of; I saw him cross 


himself, bow, kneel, turn round, and 
half open his arms toward the people. 
I saw him turn again with his back to 
them, (his general position.) I saw him 
lift something toward an image of Christ 
on the cross, eat something, drink somo- 
thing, put a very little morsel of some- 


thing into the mouths of a few kneeling 


at the altar; but in.all this, there was 
not a word of instruction, admonition, 
or exhortation. No Scriptures were 
read—-no sermon was delivered. I did 
not hear the name of God pronounced, 
nor invoked in prayer. I saw a little 
boy, also, running after and by the side 
of the priest, tinkling a bell, and hold- 
ing up, his gown when he kneeled. I 


saw pictures and images of Christ, and 


of the Virgin Mary; .but in all these 
there was nothing to instruct. | 
I saw, in the street, a procession; a 


little boy preceding it, ringing a bell; 


others folowing with candles lighted ; 


him, and muttering as he went, and over 


black man, and in the rear two sehatery 

saw people bow to this mummery as 
it. pagsed, and many lengh. But Land 
no one else, could: see any thing in all 


| these with meaning—except so practise 
cong | | auperstitious and debasing imposition 
under Fhe, pastoral 


What explanation could Bishop Hughes 


| give? People in America, ¢.-in: the 
‘Gnitea States, do not see Popery: * Tt 
would perish before the blasting ridicale 


of common. sense, 80 prevalent where 
Protestantism is planted. Even here, 


the intelligent have ceased to go to 
church, excepting a very few. ‘They 
may often be seen to laugh at the sense- 
less pageantries they behold. Protest- 
antism should, at this juncture, be 
planted here. Yours, &c., 


For the Presbyterian. 
OLD GEORGE. 


this world, rich in faith?” The history 


of one of these chosen ones has recently | 


come under my notice, and I gather 
up the few simple features it presents, 
as illustrating the power of a Christian 
hope in sustaining and rejoicing those 
who, in the humblest faith, repose upon 


it. 

_ Old George was a slave, and had 
been for nearly a hundred years. But 
the yoke had always rested lightly 
upon his shoulders. He was wont to 
say that he could remember nine mas- 
ters, but not one stroke of the lash. 
To the end of his days he was as cheer- 
ful and happy as—like all his race—he 
was light-hearted in the beginning. 
‘Not slothful in business” in the days 
of his strength, he was “fervent in spir- 
it’’ when health and strength had de- 
parted. It is true, he was old and sick 


—his only lot in life was endurance—he | 
had nothing to look forward to but | 


death—and many a philosopher, in his 
case, with manifold earthly resources, 
might have given up to fretfulness and 
repinings, but here was the faith and 
patience of a. saint. 
arch, he would say, “‘All the days of 
my appointed time will I wait.” And 
he would add, with a countenance which 
brightened as he looked upward, “and 
then old George will go home.” In the 
meantime it was little that he seemed 
to desire, except some draughts from 
the wells of salvation. As long as he 
could hobble around with his staff, he 
would make his way to the plantation 
church, where the family and servants 
are assembled weekly to hear the word 
of God. And when increasing sick- 
ness presented even this, their minister 
spent many a pleasant half hour in 
the afternoon of the Sabbath in explain- 
ing the Scriptures to those who would 
meet him in the old man’s cabin. It 
was interesting to see the entire absorp- 
tion of his mind during the exercises, 
and the deep reverence which he al- 
ways manifested for the teachings of 
the Bible. For the last eleven years 
of his life, except of his own accord, he 
scarcely raised his hand to work. His 
time, when he could do any thing, was 
spent in his mode of doing good. Many 
an admonition, homely indeed, but ear- 
nest and useful, did he give to those 
around him. Manya fervent prayer did 
he put up for others, not marked, perhaps, 
by many) graces of. expression, but 
charged with the strong desires of a 
fervent heart. 

He died as he had lived, in faith and 
love. No clouds, for a moment, dark- 
ened his hopes. Heaven was still his 
home, and death was only the way that 
led him thither. I could not but re- 
Joice as we laid him in the grave, that 
the pangs and deformities which sin 
had caused were now all laid aside, and 
that the word of promise allowed us to 
believe that he was a glorified spirit in 
the presence of hisGod. For, if a sim- 
ple, yet hearty, abiding faith and hea- 
venly mindedness constitute any prepa- 
ration for heaven, we may rest assured 
that old George has entered into the 
joys of his Lord. N. 


» = 
—_—— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Popery, and what should be done. 


Messrs. Editors—Your remarks and 
quotation in a recent paper, under the 
title, “‘ Truth will out,” are, in my hum- 
ble opinion, very seasonable. That Po- 
pery is unchanged in its principles and 
spirit, no one whois acquainted with its 
often avowed tenets and its true history, 
needed tobeinformed. Yet though this 
is, beyond all question, the case, there 
are many professed Protestants who 
seem to be gulled into the belief, by the 
sophistry of such men as Bishop Hughes, 
that the Popery of modern times is a very 
different and harmless thing from the 
Popery of former days. It becomes all 
such to ponder well the avowal of the 
St. Louis editor, “‘that where we abstain 
from persecuting them (Protestants,) 
they are well aware that it is merely 
because we cannot do so, or think that, 
by doing so, we should injare the cause 
that we wish to serve.’’ This is true 
Popish doctrine, and plainly spoken; 
and, according to it, Popery only “‘bides 
its time,”’ in order to re-enact the atroci- 
ties of its Waldensian, and Irish, and 
Haguenot massacres. Its recent close 
alliance with the despotisms of Europe 
enables it to present a formidable 
front against civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. In such a state 
of things, it appears to me to have be- 
come a very grave question for serious 
consideration by all Protestant denom- 
inations—What ‘should be done? In 
our present state, we are too much dis- 
united, successfully to contend with the 
machinations and plots of such a combi- 
nation, having its ramifications by means 
of its priesthood, over the wide world. 
We need some organization that will 


concentrate the power and influence of 


Protestantism against it wherever and 
in whatever form it may manifest itself 
—an Sreapiaation which should be this, 
and this alone. This, as I understand 
it, is one of the objects proposed by the 


“Evangelical Alliance; but, by mixing 


up other things with it, it seems to be 
in a great measure a failure. What I 
should propose, would be the formation of 
an Antipopery League, having its rami- 
fications in all lands where Protestants 
reside—the one grand object of which 
should be to unite the Protestant Church- 
es in their power and influence against 


the machinations, and plots, and perse- |. 


cutions of Popery wherever they may 
be manifested ; and-‘to obtain all possi- 
ble information concerning them, and, 
from time’ to time, ‘to spread it out be- 


fore the world, as may be deemed ne- 


cessary or desirable. © Hach country 
might, have’ its organization, auxiliary 


to the’ central otganization, which, ow- 


bably 


ing to circamstdnces, should ‘p 


be in London” “Who should give'd start: 


“ Hath not God chosen the poor of 


With the patri- | 


searching, pungent volumes. 


| to its formation—whether our own Gen- 


eral Assembly or some other body—I 
do not presume té say; but whoever 
gives -the initiatory movement to the 
ormation of such an organization, will, 
I feel perenne do a great and good 
work for the preservation and extension 
of civil and religious liberty, and pure 
Christianity through the world. 
ging the favour of your permitting me to 
throw out these hints in your columns, 


‘and with all good wishes, I am, gentle- 
A. 


men, yours truly, 
oe the Presbyterian. 
“WHEAT OR CHAFF.” 
Pure wheat—from the golden ear is 
this new gift to the hearts of men. A 
precious volume it is; and one for 


which, we doubt not, many a soul will 


be grateful to its author while eternity 
endures. Its title, “‘Wheat or Chaff,” 
is somewhat quaint; so was its prede- 
cessor’s, (“Living or Dead,’’) which 
came from the same glowing heart and 
nervous pen. 

Their author is the Rev. J. C. Ryle, 


an Episcopal rector in the county of 


Suffolk, England. He is a true disci- 
ple of the a Richmond and Bicker- 
steth school — with more straight- 
forward directness of. thrust than 
either of those beloved men. His 
plainness is remarkable, and, in fact, 


Few works in our language‘are bet- 
ter calculated to stir a sluggish soul, or 
awaken a careless one, than these 
We are 
rejoiced to hear that they are meeting 
with a rapid sale. A few more such 
men would revolutionize the Church of 
England. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Messrs. Editors—Permit me, through 


your valuable paper, to address a few 


thoughts to the Presbyterian public, 
upon the great work of Church Exten- 
sion. By Church Extension, we mean 
not merely the distribution of the funds 
put into the hands of the Church Ex. 
tension Committee, according to the 
plan of its organization, but the whole 


work of the Board of Domestic Mis- 


sions. Ever since leaving the Semi- 


nary at Princeton, now four years, the 


writer has been in the West, and 
although for three years pastor of a 


‘church in a flourishing town, abund- 


antly able to support its minister, yet 
surrounded with, perhaps, as: great a 
titution as can be found in any part 


of;our land. I am now still further 


wést, standing alone as the only repre- 
sentative of the Old-school Presbyte- 
rian Church in a new territory whose 


population is rapidly increasing. Dur- 


ing all this time my mind has been 
turned to the important work of Church 
Extension more than to any other de- 
partment of the Church’s work. I have 
watched the operations of our faithful 
Board of Missions, and their laborious 
and self-denying missionaries, pondered 


over their successes and their discour- 


agements. The question arises, why 80 
large an amount of fruit in the aggre- 
gate should add so little to the strength 
and efficiency of the Presbyterian 
Church as a body? The growth of the 
indivit#al missionary churches scatter- 
ed over the immense west, is so imper- 
ceptible that the prospect of hundreds 
of them ever becoming self-sustaining 
churches is very remote, if it at all ex- 
ists. Many missionaries have under 
their care four or five churches; at the 
end of the year their report shows as 
large an addition of members to the 
church, as is shown on an average by 
the reports of large and able congre- 
gations; but there is not a correspond- 
ing increase of available resources. 
The Board is applied to from year to 
year for the same contribution, the 
minister is spending his strength and 
wearing out his constitution by expo- 
sure and travel, often in a sickly local- 
ity; his ‘family is increasing, and he 
feels that he is not laying a- foundation 
for their future support and necessary 
education. Under these circumstances, 
he is soon led to look upon his mission- 
ary work as temporary, and holds him- 
self in readiness to accept the first call 
to a pastorate that promises equal use- 
fulness and a better support. 

The little churches thus vacated are 
not sought after, and often not supplied 
for years; some of them live on the roll 
of Presbytery, others disband, and it is 
soon apparent that no actual progress 
has been made in the important work 
of Church Extension. True, the gos- 
pel has been preached, and souls saved, 
and we therein should rejoice, and do 
rejoice. But cannot the same amount of 
preaching be done, and as many sinners 
converted, and atthe same time a per- 
manent and visible growth of the 
Church be secured, with a more lasting 
and powerful influence over the morals 
and education of communities? As 
true soldiers of the cross, and faithful 
adherents to what we believe to be the 
standards of the truth, it becomes us 
as well to strengthen the stakes of Zion 
as to lengthen her cords, The Church 
needs centres of influence, strongholds, 
and high watchtowers upon her walls, 
from which her watchmen may not only 
call one to another, but as they see 
their influence spreading from consoli- 
dated points, may ery to the traveller, 
the morning cometh! Weare conscious 
that it becomes not a stripling to dictate 
to the veteran officers in the army o 
Christ how they shall draw up the lines 
for the battle; but we remember Da- 
vid’s solicitude to meet Goliah, notwith- 
standing the rebuke of his older bre- 

The Church has mighty work to do, 
and welive in a country whose unparal- 
leled growth: and magic-born, cities 
may require new and untried modes of 


operation. Great things have been pro- 


jected by the leaders of the sacramental 
‘host. Zion’s temple is tobe built, en- 
Jarged; the ground is broke, and the 


foundation stones are being lgid:accord- 


-ing to. the magnificent plan and speci- 
fications of the Great Head of _ the 


onward tid 


‘ciety must be at fever heat. 
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Church. Hitherto the ark of God has 
dwelt in a tent, while his people have 
been living in sealed houses; now the 
bemnple is to be built, and men are look- 
ing forward to the day of its completion, 
expecting to hear the choir of Israel 
lifting up.the triumphant song, “ Arise, 
O Lord, enter into thy rest,’’ take thy 
‘seat upon the throne of Millennial glory. 

“ Sway thy sceptre—sway thy sceptre! 

Saviour, all the world around.” 

The Church begins to feel conscious 
that Christ has commissioned her to 
disciple all nations. The voice of 
Zion’s watchmen rings out all along her 
walls; as the day dawns, louder and 
louder they cry, ‘*Go teach all na- 
tions! Preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture!’’ The inhabitants begin to stir; 
the most active are coming with their 
offerings and their prayers. The cry 
of the watchmen has disturbed even the 
sluggard in his easy bed, and the covet- 
ous man begins to mutter his complaints. 

Our Western population differs widely 
from that religious loving people who 
laid the foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. We have not now a people who 
were taught the Catechism and the Bible 
lesson, around the paternal hearth, and 
commanded in the way of the Lord be- 
fore their fathers. Such were willing to 


enter the rough and hilly forest, pa- | 
‘tiently to grub up the thick underbrush 


with their grub-axe, -hew down the forest 
trees, and build their log-houses for them- 
selves and their pastor, unite and roll up 
a log church in which to worship the 


God of their fathers, and when their 


church become too small, to add to it an- 
other pen of logs; and at last when able, 
to put in its place the large barn-like 
brick church. These were noble souls, 


Christian heroes, and their blessing still 


lingers on the land consecrated by their 
sweat and toil. | 

But how changed the scene! The 
westward tide flows not now slowly and 


smoothly like the almost motionless | 


river —it is now a rushing, roaring 
stream—its smooth surface is converted 
into whirling eddies and dashing cata- 
racts. Rising higher and higher, it 
flows over rolling prairies, oak openings, 
and dense forests, and dashing impetu- 
ously against the Rocky Mountains, its 
upheaving waters have sprinkled the 
shore of the Pacific. The locomotive’s 
whistle startles the wild beasts from the 
very forests in which its load of emi- 


grants are to settle and build their 


homes.. The steamboat ploughs far up 
newly explored rivers, and, panting for 
an hour at the levee of some new city 
at the head of navigation, discharges its 
cargo of men, women, and children, 
with their merchandize, tools, farmin 

utensils, and stock; then wheels an 

hastens back for another load. Cities 
start into existence, and before the 
newspapers learn their names, number 
their inhabitants by thousands. This 
is made up of men of 
daring, enterprising spirits. They are 
not like the class above alluded to; 
they are not, as a genera thing, a reli- 
gious people, though there are Chris- 
tians of all denominations among them ; 
the mass are the production of the age 
just past, when the Church in a great 
measure, neglected the doctrinal educa- 
tion of the young; an age of morbid 
liberality, that, for the sake of union 
in a part of the Church’s work, laid 
upon the shelf all points of difference, 
and suffered herself to be shorn of her 
strength. They are, emphatically, a 
race of indifferentists; have no eccle- 
siastical preferences, and only negative 
doctrinal opinions. They demand an 
easy and popular religion; every thing 
must move by steam; the pulse of so- 
They 
would laugh at the old man with his 
grub-axe; the breaking-plough, with its 
ten yokes of oxen, must enter the un- 
tilled land and turn down the under- 
brush-like stubble. A city must be 
built to-day, and all the amusements, 
fashions, and pleasures of society intro- 
duced at once. No log church or 
school-house is a suitable place of wor- 
ship for them. You must erect your 
commodious, graceful edifice, with its 
spire pointing heavenwards, and its 
massive bell ringing out the hour of di- 
vine service, or they will seek their own 
pleasure on the day of srcred rest. 
This is the spirit of the age, and of the 
West; we cannot change it if we would; 
we must either look calmly on, with a 
Chinese self-satisfaction, or dash with 
a becoming zeal and determination in- 
to the heaving mass, and bear forward 
the standard of the cross with a like 
energy. We need knowledge of the 
times, that we may know what Israel 
ought todo. The Church all over the 
land needs to be awakened to a sense 
of her duty and her high commission. 
The call to come up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, should be 
sounded with new vigour in every con- 
gregation, until the energy and benevo- 
lence of the people of God are called 
into action. We must wake up to a 


sense of our high calling, or the Pres- 


byterian Church will fall far in the 
rear of other denominations, which may 
God forbid. | 
The grand schemes now projecting in 
our Church must be carried out; we 
feel that the glory of God is in them, 
and they will. be.carried out. The 
truth must be taught in its purity to 
the masses, who are rushing to our 
Western country. Men must not be 
suffered to go to perdition because the 
rush there in such forgetfulness; net- 
ther must the Church lower her stan- 
dards of doctrine and discipline to suit 
the age; but, keeping her high posi- 
tion, she must hover over rising commu- 
nities, ever teaching them, and pointin 
them to.the Lamb of God! With al 
the improvements in the arts of life, 
and the different phases of society, sin 
and sinners are the same, and the plan 
of salvation is immutable. The times 
call loudly for a return to the old 
paths. The religion that is to mould 
and save this mass. must be a religion 
that informs the mind and betters the 
heart. Therefore, religion must be 
made a study. The parochial school 
‘must stand’ beside the church; the Ca- 
'techism must be used in the: family; 
the people must be instructed in sound 
doctrine; discipline. maintained; love 
of the truth, and attachment to the 
Church earefully. inculcated.. For. this 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mirably qualified, by her organization 
and government, and we rejoice to know 
that some of her best sons are giving 
all their influence and labours to pro- 
mote religious training. We hail as a 
bright light the parochial school sys- 
tem, and.the enlarged views of the 
Board of Education. 

But. how shall these be 
efficiently applied in the West by the 
Board of Domestic Missions? Educa- | 
tion, discipline, and pastoral care re- 
quire a home, achurch with some means, 
and a house of worship. Wherever 
a church can be erected, and a min- 
ister supported, there all the neces- 
sary appliances for building up the 
kingdom of Christ may be put in ope- 
ration. The beginning may be small, 
but the result will be glorious and last- 


ing. 
| tt is in view of these things, that 
we look upon the work of Church Ex- 
tension as the great work of the Pres- 
byterian Church at home; and it needs 
only to enlarge her present plan of ope- 
ration, effectually to carry forward that 


work. 


(To be continued.) 


For the Presbyterian. * 
HOPE. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER, A. M. 
Come, gentle Hope! once more to cheer my way, 
And banish sadness from my pensive heart. 
Light from thy golden wings, turns night to day, 
While empty phantoms hasten to depart— 
In dress ethereal art thou still arrayed, _ 
To bid fresh beauty rise in life’s sad vale; 
Thy cheering voice, too, fair celestial maid ! 
Speaks truest love to man. Sad sorrow’s wail 
Comes not where thou hast scattered flowers ; 
And gloom, at thy sweet presence flees away ; 
In lonesome and in saddest shadowy hours, 
No mourner faints, who sees thy healthful ray— 


‘Be then, such vision present to my sight, 
-Thou charmer, Hope! enchantress of delight ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Editors—I wish to say, in 
two or three brief articles, with your 


permission, a few things for and con- | 


cerning our Synodical College, in which 
I have, for a length of time, taken a 
great interest, but more especially since 
it was received under our care. 

In the first place, I presume it is 
conceded that we have gotten the right 
man at the helm. The very last inter- 


view which I had with the late Dr. | 


Archibald Alexander, he said, among 
other things, that Dr. McLean had the 
energy and other peculiar qualifications 
which we needed for the building up of 
our important Institution. I need not 
now say that the judgment of this good 
and great man was correct. Immedi- 
ately on accepting his appointment, 
Dr. McLean entered on the magnificent 
work of endowing it with a sum of 
at least $100,000. At this under- 


taking he went to work single-handed, |, 


and the result, so far as he has gone, 
proves that he is equal to the work, and 
that’ he did not over-estimate the en- 
lightened liberality of God’s people, nor 


mistake the deep-rooted and far-reach- 


ing influences of that desire after a 
scriptural and scientific education which 
inheres in Presbyterianism. 

Nor is Dr. McLean alone worthy of 


Christian commendation on this sub- 


ject; for if he does not greatly ex- 


aggerate facts, his brethren, wher- 
ever he has gone, have come up to his 
assistance with an alacrity and hearty 
cordiality which has made his work, 
generally, both pleasant and efficient. 
The Synod has been so earnest in this 
matter as a Synod, and the members 
have been so prompt and energetic and 
encouraging, a8 individuals, that Dr. 
McLean has felt his hands every where 
held up with a fraternal and enlight- 
ened co-operation which has at once fa- 
cilitated and made pleasant the arduous 
enterprise. So much is this the case, 
that in a recent interview with our 
President, I was delighted to hear from 


him the cheering progress which he is | 


making in securing the endowment. 
He has now gotten on so far and so 
well, that there remains not a doubt of 
the success of this important enterprise. 
And what is peculiarly encouraging in 
regard to the future growth and prosperi- 
ty of the Institution, is the fact, which we 
have from various sources, that, to a won- 
derful extent, the President is not only 
securing scholarships, but, what is even 
more important, the strong attachment 
of the people both to himself and the 
Institution. Indeed, I am fully satis- 
fied that the prospects of no institution 
in our country are now more encourag- 
ing than those of our own Synodical 
Sittees, Let its claims be presented 
to the whole Synod, as they have been 
to those churches already visited, and 
eternity alone will disclose the blessed 
results. And yet, though the aggregate 
subscription to the funds of the College 
is great—indeed, enough to give assur- 
ance of final success—yet I have it from 
the President, that, with a few noble 
exceptions, the amount subscribed *y 
individuals is generally one hundre 
dollars each. A few, and but a few, 
have subscribed five hundred dollars. 
This is, no doubt, owing to the fact that 
these are the.sums which eonstitute the 
two classes of scholarships, and the Pre- 
sident has not asked. for, nor has it oc- 
curred to the donors to give more. Dr. 
McLean has informed me, however, that 
he has recently brought the subject of 
ae the Presidency, or a Profes- 
sorship, before the minds of one or two 
most valued members of our denomina- 
tion, who have long been accustomed to 
devise liberal things: for the cause of 
God, and that he. entertains strong 
hopes of a favourable result. I under- 
stand that from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars will endow the Presi- 
dency, and from fifteen to eighteen thou- 
sand dollarsa Professorship. And sure- 
ly, to many men in our churches, these 
would be small sacrifices to do a work 
for Christ and his Church, which might 
last for ages. I knew a Christian gen- 
tleman once, in your city, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, who not many)years ago died, 
and left enough of..money to certain 
heirs’. to have endowed .every. Pro- 
fessorship in our College, and. handed 
down; for many generations, blessings 
through the Church, which Christ has 
redeemed by his own blood, to the world ; 
and yet that.money, with but a trifling. 
exception, has been scattered and dig- 
sipated, some of it doing evil, 

the mags doing no permanent good. 


| 


‘upon a very promisin 


‘Surely, when God’s wealthy stewards 
Ace preparing to settle their accounts 
with him, it would be well to make 
Christ and his cause of the number of 
their heirs; and in what manner, at 
the present day, and in our Synod, 
could this be more effectually, and with 
a better prospect of spiritual good, he 
done than in endowing a Professorship 
in our Synodical College? But as it is 
my purpose to pursue this subject fur- 
ther with your permission, I shall here 
close this communication, with com- 
mending this last thought to the prayer- 
ful consideration of those to whom the 


Master has committed talents. 
A Memser or THE SYNOD OF PRILADELPHIA. 


DEDICATION OF A OHUROH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, | 
Maristta, Oato, May 24, 1852, 

Messrs. Editors—Many of your read- 
ers will be pleased to learn that the 
Presbyterians of Marietta have suc- 
ceeded at length in erecting for their 
use a neat and commodious church edi- 
fice. This work has been aceomplished 
chiefly by the commendable efforts of 
the Rev. Benjamin J. Lowe, their pre- 
sent worthy pastor. 

This congregation has hitherto la- 
boured under great difficulties, having 
not much of this world’s goods, being 
‘few in number, with no suitable place 
for public worship. The last has now 
been overcome, and there is an encour- 
aging prospect of the speedy removal 
of the others. 

Their church was publicly dedicated 
to the service of Almighty God on 
Thursday the 13th ult. The dedication 
sermon was preached by the Rev. M. 
A. Hoge of Zanesville, Ohio. Exercises 
connected with the occasion were’ con- 
tinued until Sabbath, the ministers of 
other Christian denominations officiating 
with a spirit of cordiality long to be 
remembered. The occasion was an in- 
teresting one, and we trust profitable, 
also, to this little church. | 

They have thankfully received the 
contributions of friends abroad in aid 
of their enterprise; may they not now 
pa also for their prayers? 

e may state, in conclusion, that 
this house of worship is finished, with 
but a small balance of debt remaining 
‘upon it. 


Fer the Presbyteriah,. 
‘The late Rev. Giles Manwaring. 


Again has God spoken to the'minis- 
try, repeating the warnings so often 
given of late. We must feel that we are 
stewards, and that our own account is 
to be rendered. Our brother and fel- 
low-labourer, Giles Manwaring, has 

one to his rest. Two churches, at 
east, as part of his works, live to bear 
testimony. to his faithfulness. _ 

The mystery of God’s providence is 
exhibited in this event, as he does at 
times compel us to ask, “ t is‘ this 
that God hath done unto us?” Geni xlii. 
28. Mr. Manwaring had just entered 
field of useful- 
ness, and was winning the confidence and 
esteem of the community in which he 
resided, and especially of the youth. who 
were brought into contact with him. He 
had very happily commenced his duties 
as Principal of the Raymond Collegiate 
Institute, a high school for young ladies, 
in the village of Carmel, Putnam county, 
New York, and prospects of usefulness 
and honour to his Master opened bright 
before him. He taught but three months 
and supplied.a pulpit in a neighbouring 
congregation. These duties were too 
severe, and he fell while working actively 
and hard in the Master’s service. 

Several of the brethren in his Pres- 
bytery attended to pay their last res- 
pects to the departed, and testify their 
esteem. From the funeral sermon of 
the oldest minister in the Presbytery, I 
am permitted to make the following 


“extract. 


‘* We have met, brethren, at the call 
of Providence, to pay a tribute of res- 
pect to the memory, and to the mortal 
remains of a beloved brother, and to im- 
prove the solemn visitation to our own 
spiritual and everlasting interests. Alas, 
brethren, what shadows we are! and 
how soon are the fondest hopes laid low 
in the dust! But yesterday, as it ‘were, 
our departed came, a stran 
among us; he came highly cs, 
for probity and talent, and he possessed, 
unquestionably, ample qualifications for 
the important charge he agsumed. But 
where is he now? He is gone, never 
to return. He continued with us just 
long enough to enable us ‘to appreciate 
his moral and intellectual worth, and:to 
feel consequently and mourn his loss, 
As a man, the departed was affable, 
condescending, and courteous, cherish- 
ing a kind and accommodating spirit. 
As a Christian, Jesus Christ, as the 
Lord his righteousness, was precious to 
him: salvation by grace warmed his 
heart ‘with gratitude, and filled his 
mouth with praise; and his walk and 
conversation were such as to adorn the 
gospel. As an instructor of youth, he 
possessed a high reputation. His ta- 
lents, his energy, his litérary acquire- 
ments, and the constitution of his min@, 
all combined to qualify‘him for a faith- 
ful and successful discharge of his duties 
as a teacher., And had he ‘¢ontinued 
with us—had it pleased Infinite Wis- 
dom to have continued him with us—he 
doubtless would have been a blessing to 
the institution over which he so happil 
presided. “As a minister of the gosp 
he’ was sound in doctrine, instructive, 
and highly acceptable; his brethren in 
the ministry cherished for him an affec- 
tionate regard and esteem, and those to 
whom he preached the gospel, uniformly 
heard him with satisfaction, and res- 

ected him as a devoted and able min- 
ister of Christ:°” And, though of infirm 
health, and with the eare of an impor- 
tant institution resting upon his mind, 
he continued to preach, and was willing 
to preach the Saviour he. joved, as cir; 

is end at length approached, an 

approached rapidly ‘adiidat his usefal- 
ness and his ‘hopes. But, in’ the tichés 
of divine grace, he wasiprépared for the 
solemn event of: departusé from: this 
lation and support; death was stripped 
of its terrors, and he departed ip p 


am 


with Christ in his heart and on his lips 
- Blessed are the dead that die in die 


ity: 


} * | 
4a UDC print nd the Bishop himself had come 
— 
| 
| unequalled by any writer of our 
time. He never goes about a subject, 
but_drives at once to the gist of the 
matter. Lis eye is upon the secrets of 
| your soul. His hand is at work upon 
your heart-strings. You feel every mo- 
ig 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
house, hy comparing the cultivated anc 
thrifty. appearance, of Fox Hill, with 
its condition forty years ago. It might 
almost literally now be said, ‘‘ The des- 
ext has been made to blossom as the 
Previous to 1844, this 
zation. was associated with German Val- 
ley in supporting a pastor, and then | 
ony contributed one handred and sixty | 
dollars to his support. In that year | | 
they, called a separate pastor, and have 
t 
i aid... hay 
leregted % neat and. I 
swith three acres of land, af 
Wished tf gory. the | of $200C thair note house has | 
Committee, Was always the case in parlis- || hem $3800, leaving, after its dedi 
4! 
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As a preacher, he is sound, 
eesible, systematic, lucid, ornate, and elo- 
jaent—with an animated and very effec- 
| tive delivery. He possesses a large stock of 


| Fifty Conte whem gid in advence. 


Pameorron Szumany.— Corrections.— 
The name of the Rev. Dr. Musgrave was 
~oniteted, inthe list of the] 
thé Princeton Theological. 
in oar repre ofthe 
proceedings of the General Assembly. We 
sanderstand, also; that the Chairman of the 
Committee obtained leave of the Assembly 
ito correct a mistake he had made jn in- 
werting the name of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Jones instead of the’ Rev. Dr. 8. B. Jones, 
in the list of Directors of Princeton. The. 
following is;a correct list of the recently 


elected Directors.of that Seminary. 


_ Minietere—Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D. 
Joseph McElroy, D.D,, William D. Snod- 

D.D., George W. Musgrave, D.D. 
illiem 8. Plumer, D.D., T. L. Jane- 


way, D.D., Samuel Beach Jones, D.D. 


Ruling Elders—Mr. H. Auchincloss, A. 
W. Mitchell, M.D, Stacy G: Potts, Esq.; 
and to supply a vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Alexander Symington, Mr. 


R. Davidson of Newark. 


Soutn Cuvurcn Depica- 


_t10N.—-The South Presbyterian Church of 
Southwark, Philadelphia, will be dedicated 
to the worship of God, on Friday afternoon 
next the 18th inst., at four o’clock. The 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Jones, the Rev. Charles 


Wadsworth, and others will take part in- 


‘the exercises. A collection will be taken 
up, to aid in paying the cost of the church 
edifice. 


A Worp or Arprosation.—The Chris- 


tian Chronicle, a Baptist paper published 


in Philadelphia, thus speaks of the new 
scheme for city church extension, which 
has recently been entered upon by the 


Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


«“ Our Presbyterian brethren are engag- 


ing with commendable zeal in the work of 


‘church extension. Feeling the necessity 
-of providing for the religious wants of our 
ep city, and the impossibility of doing 


is effectively without combined and judi- 
cious action, they have appointed a Super- 
‘intendent or Secretary, whose whole atten- 
tion will be devoted to this work. He is 
‘empowered to’explore the city, and select 
ithe most eligible loeations for the establish- 
vment of new interests; to select commo- 
dious halls, and organize Sunday-schools, 
‘and commence evening meetings, and thus 
form the germs for new churches. He is 
also to collect moneys for the erection of 
new houses, when needed, and to con- 
centrate the efforts and charities of the 
churches in this direction. We could wish 
that a similar course were adopted by our 
own churches; it would insure a moré 
_rapid.and healthy growth. Much energy 
and money are now wasted in premature 
‘and ipjudicious efforts to establish new in- 
-terests.”” 


-PRINCETON ELECTION AND DR. HUMPHREY. 
'* Perhaps the question most prominently 


before the Church for the last six months 


has been, Who will be chosen to Dr. Alex- 
ander’s place at Princeton? Who will 
“sit in Moses’ seat?’”? Who can fill the 


chair so long occupied by the venerated 
‘patriarch, at whose feet, for the last forty 
years, so large a portion of our ministers 
have rat as learners? True, the branches 
‘attached to that Professorship are not en- 


tirely identical with what they once were ; 
.go that some may say, the place which the 
-Assembly were called upon to fill was not 
that which Dr. Alexander occupied; but 
-the Church has regarded the position, un- 
doubtedly, as virtually the same; and in 
looking for the man to fill it, has sought 
‘as assiduously and anxiously for the best 
abilities, as if the chair had remained, in 
every respect, unchanged. 
Great and general as was the interest felt 
as to filling this vacancy, we doubt whe- 
ther upon any question of so much moment 
there have ever been, beforehand, more 
‘vague impressions as to the result. Pre- 
ferences there were, decided and honest; 
‘but there were no cliques, no partisan ma- 
‘heuvreings, no sectional feelings, no going 
for one man with a determination to be 
satisfied with no other. The great desire, 
_ “from the first, seems to have been to find 
out who would be the best man, all things 
considered, and to elect him, no matter 
where he might come from, or whether 
or not he. was a personal friend or favour- 
‘ite. To the very day of the election, many 
mhembers of the Assembly had but little 
preference as to which of the nominees 
they would vote for. They believed all 
of them to be good men and true, and 
thought the Seminary would not suffer 
detriment from the election of almost any 
one of them. They were in a condition 
to seek counsel of God, and they sought it, 
both collectively in the Assembly, and in- 
dividually in. their closets. They showed 
themselves to ‘be a judicious, cautious, 
God-fearing body of men, who regarded 
the honour of the Church and the interests 
of Christ’s kingdom as paramount to all 
other considerations. — | 
We are sure the result of the election 
has surprised no one more than the gen- 
tleman who has been chosen. His un- 
feigned modesty, would have made him 
among the last to think of himself as fitted 
for'such a place. Butthose whose duty it 
to‘make the choice thought differently ; 
and in theit decision we have no doubt 
the Church generally will cheerfully ac- 
quiesce. in this-election we have taken 
Ho active part, either publicly or privately ; 
but now that the Church has spoken her 
woice through:‘her highest jadicatory, we 
are ready to lead our humble aid, as jour- 
lists, to sustain her action. | 
Dr, Htmphrey combines qualifications 
which ought to adapt him. peculiarly to 
such a post. Though born in New Eng- 
land, he has spent his entire ministerial 
life: within the bosom of the Presbyterian 
Church. He: had ‘not preached five ser- 


tions beforehe went to Jeffersonville, In- | 


diana, where he s ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Salem, now, New Albany, and 
| whence, after two yeatg, he was transferred 
aw. 1835 to.the pastorate of the Second 
@hurch ia Louisville, Kentucky,.of which 
Né ‘has been the incumbent to the present. 
time. His attachment ‘to the doctrines, 
Polity, and institutions of thé Presbyterian 
ty, gnd decided. He is a stadent, and 
gives evidence in all his productions of a 


tinguish Western character. Being now 
in his forty-third year, and in the enjoy- 


condition which will enable him to enter, 
under the most favourable prospects for 
success, on the important duties of the 
place to which he has been chosen. He 
‘is the son of the Rev. H. Humphrey, D.D., 
long President of Amherst College, Mas- 
sachusetts, who is still living, “to behold,” 
as a cotemporary has it, “the honour 
which has come upon his family.” | 
_ In ¢ompliance with repeated requests, 
we publish, entire, on our fourth page, the 
eloquent sermon delivered by the now 
‘Professor elect, at the opening of the late 
General Assembly, an abstract of which we 
immediately laid before our readers. Dr. 
Humphrey passed the last Sabbath in Phi- 
ladelphia, preaching in the morning in the 
Central Church. He visited Princeton, by 
invitation, on Tuesday last. 

It is but justice to say, that Drs. C. C. 
Jones, Smyth, McGill, Lord, and indeed 
Dr. Humphrey also, all asked of the As- 
sembly that their names might be with- 
drawn after they had been nominated, and 
that these requests were granted in those 
cases where the persons who had made 
the nominations gave their consent. 


THE SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 

The General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland convened in Tanfield 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the 20th ult., and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Duff, Moderator. Dr. Duff, according to 
custom, proposed his successor, the Rev. 
Dr. Angus Makellar, who was inducted 
as Moderator. Mr. Jaffray made a detailed 
report as to the state of the benevolent 
“‘schemes.”’ From these statements we 


had been large contributions of a nature 
that could not be expected to be repeated, 
the offerings of the people are keeping 
up to the ordinary average, and even above 
it, and that average a high one. 

«‘ There is a decrease in the fund for Co- 
lonial churches to the extent of 230/. as 
compared with the previous year; there is 
a decrease in the Church Building Fund this 
year of 1303/. 2s. 10d.; and a decrease in the 
Education Fund, which may be explained 
as regards 1191/. 12s. On the other hand, 
we have an increase in several departments. 
There is an increase in the Foreign Mission 
Fund of. 763/. 188. 7d., looking merely at 
the congregational collections, On _ the 
whole, I do not see, said Mr. Jaffray, 
that there is cause by any means to be 
cast down or discouraged, but, contrari- 
wise, to address ourselves more earnest- 
ly to the task of informing our people 
as to the great claims of these import- 
ant objects, and to go more earnestly and 
more frequently to the throne of grace, that 
He whose work this is may put it into the 
hearts of all to deal with these things ac- 
cording to the measure of his kind and 
bountiful dealings with them.” 

Dr. McCrie, on behalf of a Delegation 
from the original Secession Church, pre- 
sented to the Assembly a memorial pro- 
posing a union between that body and the 
Free Church. Dr. Candlish very warmly 
advocated the object proposed in the me- 
morial, and stated that if this union were 
fully consummated, “it puts an end to the 
existence of any body of seceders properly 
so called.’’ “There will then be only the 
Erastianized Establishment and the Free 
Church of Scotland.”” The memorial was 
referred to a Committee, with authority to 
confer with the delegation from the Origi- 
nal Secession, and report in regard to the 
action which would seem most expedient 
for the Assembly to take. We have the 
proceedings only of the first twodays. We 
hope to be able to present our readers an 
interesting account of these deliberations 


from our British correspondent in our next 


paper. 
The General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church commenced its sessions in 
Edinburgh also on the 20th ult. The fol- 
lowing account of the opening ceremonies, 
will give some idea of the pageantry con- 
nected with the General Assembly of an 
Established Church. 
“Prior to the meeting of the Assembly, 


the Earl of Mansfield, the Lord High Com- 
missioner, held a levee in the Picture Gal- 


Shortly before that hour, a small body of 
the 79th Highlanders marched from the 
Castile and took up their position in the 
Palace Yard as a guard of honour to his 
Grace. The number of presentations at the 
levee amounted to about six hundred—the 
principal of which were the Earl of Had- 
dington, Lord Melville, the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Sheriff Gordon, Sir J. D. Elphinstone, 
Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, Colonel Dundas 
of Carronhall, the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, &c. 

‘Shortly after noon, his Grace the Lord 
High Commissioner descended the great 
staircase leading from the reception-room, 
and proceeded to the front of the Palace, 
where he was received by the guard of 
honour. The state procession to the High 
Church was then formed. It was. headed 
by a detachment of hussars, followed by 
the splendid band of the regiment. The 
Sheriff and Sheriff-Clerk of the county, in 
Court dress, came next, in an elegant phe- 
ton. Then followed, in order, a carriage, in 
which were borne the city mace and sword, 
and a long string of carriages, in which were 
the Magistrates and other civic functionaries 
of the city, Canongate, &c. The Lord 
Provost’s elegant private carriage, in which 
were his Lordship and a friend, came next, 
drawn by four spirited horses, the coach- 
man and attendants being in the state livery 


his Grace’s carriages, drawn by four beau- 
tiful grays, in which were two pages (who 
appeared to be objects of fully as much in- 
terest to the crowd as the Lord High Com- 
missioner himeelf,) and the bearers of the 


Grace the Lord High Commissioner, with 
his chaplain and purse-bearer, in a magnifi- 
cent. state’ carriage, drawn by six bays, 
splendidly caparisoned, and each led by a 
footman in the elegant livery of the noble 
Earl, while three fyotmen hung together at 
the back. His Grace’s private carriage, also 
drawn by four beautiful Lorses, the car- 
riages containing.General Napier and the 
Staff, and a long line of private carriages | 
and mare humble hackneys, extended as far 
as the eye could reach, followed; and a de- 
tachment of hussars brought up the rear of 


Ahé procession.” 


On’ reaching the. Assembly hall, the 
opening sérmon was preached by the Rev. 


Dr. McLeod, Moderator, and the Rev. Dr. 
Forbes of Boharm, was propoed as his 


succéssor. 


practical common sense and discretion, and 


and hopeful persevering energy which dis- 


ment of full physical health, he is in that 


learn that whilst in preceding years there 


lery at Holyrood House, at eleven o’clock. 


of the city. _ This was followed by one of | 


various insignia of office. ‘Then came his | 


Causcn Exrenston.—A’ Presbyterian 
church has ‘deen organized at Duncan’s 
Falls, Obio, consisting of sixteen members. 
Two elders were elected. The Rev. M. 
A. Hoge and the Rev. William M. Fer- 
guson were the committee appointed by 
the Presbytery of Zanesville for this pur- 
pose. 


Missions.—The Episcopal Recorder of 
Philadelphia makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The Presbyterian Board for Domestic 
Missions received in 1835, $28,000. In 


‘| 1850, that sum had been swelled to $79,000. 


In 1835, they gave about one-fourth as mach 
as we did, in proportion to the number of 
communicants in our respective churches. 


risen to four times the original rate; while 
we have fallen to just one-half! ‘Statis- 
tics these, (says the writer to whom we are 
indebted for our figures,) recorded with 
deepest sorrow.’ Surely every true Epis- 
copalian must hang his head in shame, when 
he reads such a record, and bitterly lament 
the day when our Church was induced to 
adopt the vain and unreasonable experiment 
of producing a formal unity, by mechani- 
cally pressing together materials which never 
can be made to combine.” 


— 


Mariner’s CuurcH, PHILADELPHIA. — 
This church is now under the care of the 
Rev. C. Rockwell, late chaplain in the 
United States Navy, whose prospects for 
usefulness among the sons of the ocean 
are encouraging. Four persons were ad- 
mitted to communion on profession of their 
faith, on last Sabbath. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from A. F., Western New York, ten dol- 
lars; from W. V., Tennessee, three dol- 
lars; from T. R. W., Fayette county, 
Tennessee, five dollars; and from J. W., 
State of New York, two dollars, for the 
Church of Lyons, France. 


Psatmopy.—The Presbyterian Psalmo- 
dist is meeting with great acceptance. Jt 
is likely to prove one of the most popular 
issues of the Board. While credit is 
due to the committee who made the selec- 
tion, especial honour is due to the Rev. 
Dr. Krebs of New York, who gave to it 


ed the chief labour in its preparation. A 
correspondent in North Carolina, in a pri- 
vate letter to us, thus pleasantly refers to 
the Psalmodist. 

«‘] must render you thanks, as one of 
the Board of Publication, for the very neat 
book of Psalmody. An enterprising book- 
seller of Raleigh laid it before me in a 
week after its publication. Surely it is 
very acceptable to us all. We find in it 
nearly all the new tunes we have learned, 
and very many of those we delighted in in 
childhood. It would do you good to see 
the eyes of my mother-in-law—who has 
nearly finished her three-score years and 
ten—glisten, as in my family I recall to her 
—FPenitent, or the Convert, or Coleshill, or 
Zion’s Pilgrim, &c. Even the ungram- 
matical tunes are most welcome. Simple 
souls, we loved Supplication—it is our 


| communion tune—and De Fleury, not be- 


ing at all aware that we were unartistic in 
doing so. If every member of our Church 
finds as much to admire in the book as I 
do, you will be abundantly thanked for 
your labours.” 


— 


Cuurcnh DepicatTion.—A chaste and 
beautiful church edifice was dedicated at 
Waynesburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 2d 


people. The building is surmounted by a 
steeple sixty feet high, which is furnished 
with a bell, and cost between $7000 and 
$8000. Seventeen hundred dollars were 
contributed on the day of the dedication, to 
extinguish a claim of two thousand dollars, 
and the remainder has probably been 
‘raised, so as to leave the church free of 
debt. A correspondent informs us that 
“the dedication services were attend- 
ed by a crowded congregation, all of 
whom could not gain admission. The 
dedication sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man, was a highly appropriate and elo- 
quent discourse from the words, ‘ Thy 
way, O Lord, is in the sanctuary.’ The 
pulpit, in the afternoon and evening, was 
occupied by the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, 
who preached two striking and impressive 
discourses.” The Rev. W. W. Latta 


| has been the pastor of this church since its 


organization. We wish much success to 
the pastor and his enterprising and liberal 
people. 


Crelesinatiral Record. 

On the 27th ult. the Presbytery of Long 
Island received the Rev. R. Van Brunt, 
and installed him pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Smithtown. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Cornelius H. Edgar, 
from Isa. lix. 19. The charge to the pas- 
tor was given by the Rev. James S. Evans 
of Setauket, and that to the people by the 
Rev. James McDougall of Huntington. 

On the I1th ult. a committee of the 
Newton Presbytery installed the Rev. G. 
Van Artsdalen pastor of the church of 
German Valley, New Jersey. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Charles Wood 
of Fox Hill; the charge to the pastor 
was given, by invitation, by the Rev. J. 
H. M. Knox, former pastor of that church, 
now of the Reformed Dutch church of 
Easton, Pennsylvania; the constitutional 
questions and charge to the people by the 
Rev. A. H. Hand of Greenwich. 

The Rev. W. V. Wilson was installed 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Petersburg, Virginia, on Tuesday evening, 
25th ult., by a committee of East Hanover 
Presbytery. The Rev. A. B. Van Zandt 
preached the sermon; the Rev. T. Pryor 
presided, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor; 
and the Rev. T. V. Moore gave the charge 
‘to the people. i 


charge of the Prospect church, North 
Carolina. His post office address is Deep 
Weill, Iredell county, North Carolina. 
The Rev. M. B. Grier, pastor of the 
church at Ellicott’s Mills, has received and 
accepted a call from the vacant church in 


‘Wilmington, North Carolina, to become 
their pastor. | 3: 


The Rev. David Inglis, pastor of the 


Presbyterian church of Bedford, Westches- 
ter county, New York, has received a 


‘unanimous call from the St. Gabgiel street 


Presbyterian church of Montreal, Canada. 
The Presbytery of West Lexington, on 


graduate of the New Albany Seminary, to 


After the lapse of fifteen years, they have. 


much of his attention, and who encounter- | 


inst. It is intended to seat six hundred | 


The Rev, John E. McPherson has taken |’ 


the 6th inst., licensed Mr. J..T. Leonard, a | 


preach the gospel.. The same Presbytery 
at the same time, ordained and installed 
Robert G. Brank pastor of the Harmony 
church. | 

The Rev. W. C. Somerville has been in- 
vited to take charge of the Presbyterian 
church, Galveston, Texas, as stated sup- 
ply, and has accepted. , 

The Rev. John N. Boyd of Hempstead, 
has received and accepted a call from the 
Presbyterian church of Liberty, New York. 
Postoffice address, Liberty, Sullivan coun- 
ty, New York. | 


What I Saw in Charleston. 

[BDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 
Appearance of Charleston—Aristocratic air—Guard- 

Houses and Police—Peculiar style of Building— 

Turkey-Bustards—The coloured people at Church 

—African Arabic Readers—The Battery—A Rice 

Mili—Magnolia Cemetery. 

8S. C., May 29, 1852. 

The business of the Assembly has so 
fully occupied my time, that I have not 
been able to give the readers of Zhe Pres- 
byterian even a glance at this venerable 
looking, stately commercial capital of the 
Palmetto State. This letter will be devoted 
to that purpose. 

On entering Charleston, a stranger is 
struck, as in Savannah, with the dingy, 
blackened aspect of the houses, impart- 
ing to them an air of antiquity unusual 
in American cities. A more cheerful com- 
plexion might possibly be imparted bya 
freer use of paint; but the humid atmos- 
phere and long summer heats would still 
impart a somewhat time-worn appearance. 
Several of the principal streets have great- 
ly improved since I saw them on my only 


Rows of low, wooden houses, which then 
disfigured some of the principal thorough- 
fares, have given place to blocks of ware- 
houses and shops, which would do credit 
to any city. The cutting down of many 
of the trees too, whilst it has rather marred 
the beauty of former times, and may have 
added somewhat to the heat in summer, 
has given an appearance of width and 
airiness to the streets which they had 
not formerly. Some of the churches, with 
their marks of antiquity, and their lofty, 
-massy steeples, from which bell-chimes are 
frequently ringing out, are very imposing 
structures. Over the city generally, there is 
rather the air of an ancient, dignified, well 
provided for aristocracy. Among the 
buildings first attracting the attention of a 
stranger, will probably be the “ Guard- 
houses,”’ or houses with iron gratings on 
the windows and doors, where the guard 
or city police are stationed; and from which 
points they are dispersed at the appointed 
hours to their several beats. These houses, 
together with the turretted “citadel” with 
its one or two hundred cadets, long lines 
of wide-mouthed cannon and piles of can- 
non ball, and police men with their white 
military looking straps and bayonets hung 
from their shoulders, give to Charleston 
more the martial appearance of an Euro- 
pean, than an American city. At ten 
o’clock at night a bell is rung, the drums 
at the guard-houses beat, and the police 
are dispersed to their stations. After this 
hour, the coloured population are not per- 
mitted to go abroad, except they are pro- 
vided with a “ticket” or pass from their 
owners, or those in whose employ they are. 

There is, probably, no better ordered 
city in the country than Charleston. Rows 
and disturbances at night very rarely oc- 
cur. The police themselves were the 
noisiest people I saw or heard of—that is, 
when a fire gave them an opportunity to 
relieve the tedium of their long and silent 
night-watches, by such an ado with hallow- 
ing, springing rattles, and as much disturb- 
ance in general, by each one of them, as 
might have answered for a whole fire com- 
pany. 

A style of building for private residences 
prevails here, which I remember to have 
seen nowhere else. ‘I'he houses, to a 
great extent, are placed with the gable-end 
to the street, but without a door in this 
end. Along the side runs a two-storied 
piazza, which overlooks usually a flower- 
garden, and in the end of this piazza, 
which is closed, is the entrance-way to 
the residence. Half-way along the house 
‘is the main door, which is entered from 
the piazza. By this means, the houses 
are generally well-shaded, and the spacious 
piazzas are a great comfort in the summer 
evenings of this enervating climate. In 
regard to heat, however, it is very ques- 
tionable whether Charleston is not more 
favoured than either of our larger Northern 
cities. Though the summers are longer 
here, the thermometer does not indicate 
an extremely high temperature, and the 
greater part of the day is refreshed by 
most delicious sea-breezes. 


the Northern cities think, were they to see 
a bevy of turkey-bustards roosting on the 
houses and chimney-tops in Walnut street 
or Fifth Avenue, or alighting in the midst of 
the market women in Fulton Market or Mar- 
ket street, or walking about their yards and 
kitchen doors? Yet the like of this they 
might see every day in this aristocratic 
city of the South. These solemn-looking 
and repulsive birds are here regarded as 
ministers of public health—a very practical 
and efficient “ Board of Health,” doing the 
work of removing the causes of disease 
much more speedily, faithfully, and econo- 
mically than do usually the unfeathered 
bipeds who undertake this office. The 
killing of a bustard is punished with a 
penalty. To this may probably be attri- 
buted their familiarity and docility—for 1 
could almost say, with Robinson Crusoe, 
“Even their tameness is shocking to me.” 
Unquestionably, they contribute no little to 
the healthfulness of the city. 

- Some of our brethren have been greatly 
interested in the appearance of the colour- 
ed population, and especially with the 
great numbers. of them which crowd the 
galleries of the various churches with 
their singular costumes and devout appear- 
ance. In one of the Methodist churches, 


where a friend of ‘mine preached one Sab- 


bath morning, the galleries, which are en- 


tirely devoted to their use, are arranged to 


seata thousand. They usually attend so 


‘as to fill almost every seat. Most of the 


women wear turbans—many of these of 
brilliant colours, but chiefly white—some 
Turkish, some conical, some standing per- 
pendicularly, and others at every angle of 


inclination—some with a bonnet like an 


tery, 


former visit, some seventeen years ago. 


What would some of the fashionables of 


extinguisher over the turban’s top; and 
others unturbaned, with immense umbrella- 
like coarse” straw hats, giving them the 
general outline of a mushroom; whilst 
not a few are handsomely and fashion- 
ably attired. They are usually very at- 
tentive and devout hearers, and probably 
a larger proportion are professing Chris- 
tians than amongst the whites in any por- 
tion of Christendom. There are still re-. 
maining a few of the native Africans—the 
last that were brought over before the pas- 
sage of the law prohibiting the slave trade. 
One of these is to be found on the plantation 
of a friend of mine in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah, who reads Arabic, and has been 
accustomed to keep a sort of diary of the 
weather in that language for many years. 
He was, in his native land, a Mohamme- 
dan of the Foolah tribe, but has long since 
forgotten his early faith, and learned the 
way of salvation through the “only name 
given under heaven, whereby we may be 
saved.” 

At the lower extremity of the city, ad- 
jacent to the Bay, is a beautiful Battery, 
somewhat resembling that at New York, 
which has been laid out in late years with 
gravelled walks, and planted with trees 
and shrubbery. On two evenings of the 
week, during the summer, a band of music 
plays here. The citizens, in carriages 
and on foot, turn out in great numbers to 
drive and promenade on the Battery, after 
the heats of the day, giving it quite a gay 
appearance. [I had almost forgotten to say 
that great attention is paid to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and shrubbery about the pri- 
vate residences. The oleander particular- 
ly, abounds and attains a perfection un- 
known further north. The trees of this 
beautiful plant, covered with their very 
double cherry-coloured flowers, or the white 
of the same description, in the richest pro- 
fusion, are very ornamental. 

During an afternoon’s drive with the 
friend whose kind hospitalities we were 
enjoying, we visited a rice-mill, which, to 
us, was an object of some curiosity. It is 
not for grinding the rice into flour, but for 
taking off the.yellow hull in which it is 
encased when gathered, and which gives 
it somewhat the appearance of grains of un- 
threshed oats. This operation is performed 
by pounding it in mortars with pestles 
moved by steam machinery. In the mill 
we visited were arranged in a row some 
ten or a dozen iron mortars, something like 
large kettles, firmly fixed in a solid, strong 
frame-work. Over these were as many 
upright heart-pine beams, shod for a foot 
or more on the lower extremity with cy- 
lindrical iron pounders, some four to six 
inches in diameter, which were kept con- 
stantly moving up and down by the teeth 
of a revolving shaft in the rear of them. 
There is no opening in the bottoms of the 
mortars for the rice to escape, but the pes- 
tles have to be stopped when the hulling 


| is completed, in order that the rice may be 


removed. Afterthis process, it is carried by 
machinery to the top of the mill, and hav- 
ing undergone several brushings, winnow- 


ings, and siftings, finally returns clean and 
white, and is at once packed into tierces 
for exportation. There are other mills 
where the rice is ground into flour. 

In the same afternoon’s drive, we visited 
the Magnolia Cemetery, about four miles 
distant, which has recently been laid out. 
It is beautifully situated, with winding 
drives, artificial islands in the water which 
runs through it, clumps of live oaks, and a 
fine view of the distant city from the higher 
points. I have not seen so many palmettos, 
magnolias, nor so much long moss as in the 
neighbourhood of Savannah. 

Of the churches of Charleston, our fare- 
wells to its hospitable inhabitants, and the 
homeward voyage, I will speak in my next 
and last letter. L. 


: For the Presbyterian. 

REV. SEPTIMUS TUSTIN. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Se- 
cond Presbytery of Philadelphia, held 
at Germantown, Pennsylvania, on the 
1st of June, the Rev. Septimus Tustin 
requested a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation existing between him and the 
church at Germantown, and assigned, 
in writing, the following reasons for said 


request: 

‘‘] am moved to this measure by no cause of 
complaint or dissatifaction towards the congre- 
gation at Germantown, but wholly by consider- 
ations connected with myself and the circum- 
stances of my family. For more than a quarter 
of a century I have been constantly (and I may 
say without any desire of self-adulation) and faith- 
fully engaged in the duties of the pastoral office. 
During that time it has fallen to my lot to be 
largely employed in the laborious and anxious 
service of either building up dilapidated church- 
es, invigorating feeble ones, or cementing those 
which had been previously divided. In this par- 
ticular service, demanding great sacrifices of 
personal and domestic comfort, I have been in- 
duced to engage as often from the advice of my 
brethren in the ministry and the importunities 
of the people, as by the convictions of my own 
judgment. Whether I acted judiciously in this 
respect, so faras my reputation and the happi- 
ness of my family are concerned, it is now too 
late for me to inquire, inasmuch as the better 
portion of my life is already expended. A con- 
stitution naturally by no means vigorous, has 
yielded under these severe and constantly re- 
curring duties, and I feel that a season of relaxa- 
tion has become both desirable and necessary. 

‘‘It is no part of my plan to demit the office 
of the ministry, or toabstain from all effort to do 
good to the souls of men. The Master found 
opportunities of usefulness even while enjoying 
a season of necessary repose, and I trust I shal 
always be ready and willing to imitate his ex- 
ample in this particular by pointing my famish- 
ing fellow-creatures to the wells of salvation 
which his own blessed hand has unsealed. 

“That no one may suppose that I am retiring 
from the more active duties of the pastoral office 
with a view of enjoying the pecuniary results 
of my ministry, I think it proper to say, that if I 
were to close my earthly peer to-day, 
after twenty-eight years of hard and exhausting 
service, my family would find it necessary to 
sell my staff and my sandals in order to procure 
for me the privileges of decent sepulture. The 
kind and the generous will not expect me to 
disclose (contrary to my taste and my wishes) 
the domestic considerations which have not been 
without their influence in producing this deter- 
mination. It is enough for such to know that 
the happiness of my family is concerned in the 
measure.” 

After a further verbal statement from 


Mr. Tustin, and the reading (by the 
Clerk of the Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. 
Murphy) of the resolutions of the con- 
gregation expressive of their respect 
and affection, and testifying to the use- 
fulness of Mr. Tustin, and regretting 
the circumstances which made the re- 
quest necessary, and at the same time 
‘‘ yielding their assent” to the separa- 
tion for the reasons specified, the Pres- 
bytery, after some deliberation and ex- 
pression of opinion, resolved to grant 
the request, and the pastoral relation 
between Mr. Tustin and the church at 
Germantown was dissolved. _ 

Mr. Tustin will hereafter reside with 
his son at: Washington City, District of 
Columbia, where correspondents will | 
address him. 


Presbytery of Winchester. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITFRIAN.) 
Wincuester, Va., June 8th, 1852. 

Messrs, Editore—At an adjourned 
meeting of the Presbytery of Winches- 
ter, on Saturday, May 29th, the Rev. 
Benjamin F. Bittinger was received 
from the Presbytery of Luzerne, and on 
the day following was installed pastor 
of the Lewingsville church, Fairfax 
county, Virginia. The Rev. J. M. 
Henry preached the installation ser- 
mon from 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16; Rev. E. 
Kennedy delivered the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. J. R. Graham the 
charge to the people. 

The field in which Mr. Bittinger has 
been called to labour is one of unusual 
interest and promise. Fairfax county 
is being rapidly settled by an indus- 
trious and enterprising population from 
the North, chiefly from New York. The 
church at Lewingsville is the only Pres- 
byterian church in the county, and its 
organization is of recent date. We 
hope, however, by the blessing of God 
upon a faithful ministry, that the day 
is not distant when others will be added 
to this one. The people evince a deep 
interest in the success of the enterprise, 
and will cordially co-operate with their 
pastor in every work that contemplates 
the advancement of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

At the same meeting, Presbytery 
licensed James H. Leps, a graduate of 


Princeton Seminary. Yours, 
J. R. G. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
NEW-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


The discussions in the General Assembly 
(* Constitutional’) were quite animated and 
interesting during their late sessions at Wash- 
ington City. ‘The great question that has 
occupied most of their time is that of eccle- 
siastical organization for educational and 
missionary purposes. A committee had 
been appointed by the last Assembly, at 
Utica, to report upon this subject. ‘The 
Chairman of this Committee, the Rev. 
Thornton A. Mills of Cincinnati, made an 
able report, setting forth the necessity of 
bringing up their Church, in her ecclesiasti- 
cal capacity, to the work of educating min- 
isters, and of Domestic Missions. Upon 
the motions to accept and adopt the several 
parts of this report, a series of earnest and 
interesting discussions arose, conducted, for 
the most part, with ability and in good spi- 
rit, and eliciting facts alike important to 
the Old-school and the New. ‘The report 
is printed, and you will doubtless see it. 
To use the language of one of the promi- 
nent members to myself, “ this is substanti- 
ally the same battle we fought over in 1834— 
37’’—the battle between church organiza- 
tion and voluntaryism. ‘This was felt to be 
so on all hands. Some of the brethren, such 
as Dr. D., Rev. Mr. R. of Philadelphia, and 
others, with the frankness and sincerity 
which become Christian gentlemen, con- 
fessed that the same great question which 
agitated the Church fifteen years ago, was 
now forced upon them; that experience had 
convinced them that the Old-school were 
right, in theory at least, and that after being 
so convinced, they deemed it wisest and 
best not to adhere to mistaken views. It 
was a bitter pill for the “old soldiers” of 
1837, who were not yet willing to acknow- 
ledge an error. It was with a bad grace that 
Dr. Beman, Judge Jesup, and one or two 
others submitted to the change of policy, 
which involved an acknowledgment that the 
Old-school in 1831-37 took the very ground 
which themselves are now, in self-defence, 
forced to take. And the Doctor became 
very impatient, and (being temporarily in 
the Moderator’s chair) quite overbearing 
when Mr. Knox intimated that the old war- 
riors, who had been through the campaigns 
of those years, must not expect their younger 
brethren to share in the rancour of their feel- 
ings towards the Old school, nor to keep up 
a fight which was uncalled for and unprofit- 
able. These debates will furnish to the can- 
did public a complete vindication of the 
reform measures of 1837. They will prove, 
Ist. That the Synods declared not to be 
constitutionally in connexion with the Pres- 
byterian Church are still, after all efforts to 
make them Presbyterian, largely Congre- 


gational; being composed of Congrega- 


tional churches and Presbyterian, and of a 
hybrid species between the two. One memn- 
ber from Tennessee asserted that he came 
from Presbyterian Presbytery ;’’ and 
another declared he could say the same. 
But it was not only admitted, but clearly 
proved, that some were not properly “ Pres- 
byterian Presbyteries.”’ 

2d. ‘That not only was the Congrega- 
tional element largely diffused, but that 
Arminianism and other errors were brought 
into the Western churches along with it. 
Disclosures of this kind were so numerous, 
full, and explicit, that even Dr.. Beman’s 
unbelief in the existence of such things 


was shaken. The ‘ Wisconsin Conven- 


tion” was shown up as Jesuitical; and 
enormities were unfolded, that startled even 
the brethren who have shown the greatest 
ability to keep their eyes shut, 

3d. ‘That the New-school body has 
really made little or no progress, and is 
threatened with dissolution, unless mea- 
sures for self-preservation shall be adopted. 
This was explicitly acknowledged, and the 
fact was attributed to the suicidal policy of 
entrusting to the Home Missionary Society 
the great work of church extension. 

4. That the American Education Society 
and the Home Missionary Society have 
exerted the very influence, in spreading 
loose theology and ecclesiastical anarchy, 
which the Old-school charged them with 
sixteen years ago. Our brethren of the 
New-school have been suffering under the 
unhappy effects of voluntaryism through 
all these years, and it is evidently with re- 
luctance that they yield to conviction of the 
truth; and with greater reluctance do some 
of them listen to the public mention of the 
truth. 

It was amusing to witness one character- 
istic of this debate, viz: the pains which 
most of the speakers took to censure the 
Old-school for doing what they themselves 
now in substance were about to do. They 
thus aimed to prove themselves good New- 
school men, whilst at the same time they 
were advocating Old-school schemes. Sev- 
eral of the speakers, such as Dr. Duffield, 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Gallaher, Mr. 
Knox, and others, were above this; but 
others seemed to think there was a kind of 
righteousness in denouncing “ the exscind- 
ing acts.” 

One thing in the history of this meeting 
of the Assembly of our New-school breth- 
ren has been remarked by the public in 
general, and the Old-school in particular, 
viz :—The pains that were taken in all the 
notices of its sessions, of meetings for pray- 
er, in the pulpit, in the newspapers, &c., to 
hold up the idea that it was “the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States,” and that there was no other. 
They exhibited a morbid sensibility upon 
the subject of the name and succession— 
kept ever asserting their claim in the way 
above-mentioned ; and exhibited much of 

that suspiciousness which people feel when 
they imagine their defective title to be call- 
ed in question. One morning the National 
Jntelligencer mentioned, in a short editorial, 
that there were three Presbyterian Conven- 
tions in session at the same time; “the 
‘General Assembly: of the Presbyterian 
Church,” usually called Old-school, « at 
Charleston, whieh was the largest. The 
New-school General Assembly met here, 
and the Associate Synod at Pittsburgh. 
The statement was modest, short, impartial 
and true; and the editor said he had learn- 
ed the facts from a Presbyterian, Dr. 
Beman took occasion to call attention to the 


the term Pres 


article in a bitter and‘sarcastic speech. | He 
Bible religion, both in theory and prac- 


called the article “an attack”’ upon their” 
Assembly, compared the author, or the} 
Old-school, to Haman, and hig Assembly ta | 
Mordecai sitting in the king’s gate, &c 
A New-school man, “not a member of the 
Assembly,” assailed the Jniéellig 
Informer replied; and whether it 
is ended yet, [know not. I have ascertain- 
ed that Informer is a layman, well able to 
defend his positions. Dr. Beman and Judge 
Jesup were seriously astounded by the 
tion assumed by Mr. Mills, (one o 
clearest heads amongst them,) 
« Plan of Union”’ of 1801 having been ab- 
rogated by the Assembly of 1837, of which 
Assembly this claims to be the successor, 
and never having been re-enacted, was 
since that time of no force. 
were they exercised by this doctrine, 
at last night, after their Assembly was 
thinned, and the hour was drawi 
towards midnight, they 
ration, that “the Plan of Union’’ was still 
in full force, this act of abrogation being un- 
constitutional. They also reiterated their 
vexation with the terrible acts of 1837. 
This was by way of ballast for the new 
ship, which they had fairly launched in the 
afternoon: for they had adopted the report 
on church extension, directed the organi- 
zation of an education board or society at 
Cincinnati, and a plan for Presbyterial and 
Synodical action in missions. 

the new vessel and her friends! 
with joy, and not with 
in the direction of soun 


desirable end, the in 


ealousy, this step 
Presbyterian po- 


For the Presbyterian. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

A good end is reached by the very sim- 
ple method of placing an inscription in 
some place where it is likely to be seen by 
This is the origin of epitaphs. 
To this we owe some of the exquisite mor- 
sels of the Greek Anthology, and some of 
the choicest gems of poetry in Latin and 
English. The method has been employed 
in churches, and I have never been able to 
see in it any thing unprotestant. 
no commandment; indeed it may do hon- 
our to all. The large-type cards of our 
Sunday-schools hold forth maxims which 
often do good to adult visitors. 

A book might be filled with the mottoes 
and aphorisms which a traveller sees in 
different parts of Europe. 
University motto, “Sol Justitie illustra 
nos”—“‘ O Sun of Righteousness, give us 
light’”’—meets your eye at every turn. 
In St. Paul’s, London, every visitor who 
remembers Sir Christopher Wren, lifts his 
eyes with a strong emotion to the famous 
legend overhead, under the great organ, 
“Si Monumentum queris, circumspice.”’ 

In one of the quadrangles of Oxford I 
was led to pause before the pregnant moni- 
tory inscription beneath a great wall-dial; 
I hope the impression will not leave me. 


At Utrecht, the 


PEREUNT ET IMPUTANTUR. 


The same is under a very remarkable clock 
in Exeter Cathedral, as well as over a clock 
in the Inner Temple, London. 
tive and even awful a saying made me 
muse, while I thanked the monkish fathers 
of those learned retreats for the pithy les- 
ButI have since found that the words 
have a heathen origin, being part of an 
epigram of Martial. The whole composi- 
tion is a masterpiece of that iambic grace, 
in which Catullus and Martial left nothing 
even to the Greeks. 
to spend life aright, and, after recommend- 
ing certain enjoyments, ends thus: 


‘“‘ Nunc vivit sibi neuter, heu! bonosque 
Soles effugere atque abire sentit, 
Qui nobis PEREUNT, ET IMPUTANTUR. 
Quisquam, vivere cum sciat, moratur ?” 


“‘ Now to himself, alas! does neither live, 
But sees good suns, of which we are to give 
A strict account, set and march thick away: 
Knows a man how to live, and does he stay ?” 


But Cowley’s English is really less intelli- 
nal, and immeasurably 


It is an admonition 


Queer Announcement. 


gible than the origi 


_ Mottoes on dials and watches have been 
common, and have arisen from a sound 
conviction as to the value of time. 
ruIT’’ is familiar. Dr. Johnson caused a 
scriptural passage to be put on the enamel 
face of his watch; but he afterwards changed 


the dial plate, for fear of seeming pharisai- 


There are certain brief inscriptions which 
one never forgets. As, every where in 
New College, Oxford, the motto of William 
of Wykeham, | 

“ Manners makyth Man;” 
and, on entering the Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey, 
rare Ben Jonson ;” 

But more to be commended are those sculp- 
tured mementos which associate some word 
of God with a spot where wayfarers linger, 
and where even the giddy experience a 
momentary stillness and solemnity, favour- 
able to the reception of spiritual lessons. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 


TO THE MINISTERS AND CHURCHES OF THE 8Y- 
NOD OF BUFFALO. 

Dear Brethren—To you, as a body, 
the following question, at this time, is 
of great importance :—What special ob- 
ject had you in view, when you took 
under your fostering care the Academy 
at Geneseo, in Western New York? 
Was it a moneyed object? 
not; for you all know that, however 
cheap you got it in the outset, it would 
need to be replenished with your money 
for several years to come, at least. 
And even had it been obtained gratui- 
tously, if there were insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of the success of 
the particular thing in view in the re- 
ception of it, there cou'd have been no 
good reason for its adoption. 
objeet, then, merely to have a liter 
. There are many such 
ready in Western New York; more than 
can-be sustained; and as good, in this 
respect, as you could expect to make 
the Geneseo Academy. 
could not have been the special object. 
But was it to have our institution in a 
place of good moral and religious influ- 
his advantage you can have at 
almost any of our towns in Western 
New York. No one will question the 
moral and religious influence of Le Roy, 
of Rochester, of Canandaigua, of Al- 
pen, of Lima, and in all these places, 
as in various others, there are respect- 
able literary institutions, Well, then, 
dear brethren, what was the. definite 
and particular object which you had in 
your minds at the time you consented 
to become the owners of the Geneseo 
Academy? Was it not that you might 
have a literary institution, where, at the 
same time, you are securing the literary 
education of your sons and daughters, 
ou could have them secure under Pres- 
training and influence? By’ 


“every eye, in the remark of 


fan, here, we mean 


‘tice. This, we think, must have been 
the thing aimed at. 


Well, now, is it probable that the 
very identical thing for which you were 


willing to make so great sacrifice will 
be enjoyed? This te the next import- 


ant inquiry. In order to secure this 
and, to a 
certain extent, the external instruction 
and influence, where you send your 
children, must be Presbyterian. At 
least they should have Presbyterian 
teachers; and, above all, ey should 
be under thorough and faithful Presby- 
terlan instruction and influence in the 
house of God on the Sabbath. 

dear brethren, you know is loudly call- 
ed for in Western New York. Now, it 
is true, the Principal of this Institution 
is a thorough-bred Presbyterian minis- 
ter; and some of the under teachers 
are Presbyterians. And in this Insti- 
tution the Shorter Catechism is taught, 
and there is, once a week, a religious 
lecture—we believe on Sabbath even- 
ings. But are not the good effects of 
even these lost, to a considerable extent, 
upon your children, by immediately 
surrounding influences? Your institu- 
tion, then, is the smaller body, and the 
larger body has always the greatest at- 
traction, and the more commanding in- 
fluence. But, brethren, what kind of 
atmosphere do your young men and 
your young women breathe there on the 
Sabbath, in the sanctuary, when and 
where the strongest religious impres- 
sions are always made, and where and 
when the strongest religious prejudices 
are fixed? As to the beloved pastor of 
the so-called Presbyterian church in 
Geneseo, we know him to be both a 
Christian and a gentleman ; andwe know 
not but that he is at heart a Presbyte- 
rian. But as to the church for whom 
he preaches, and with whom your chil- 
dren must attend, every Sabbath they 
remain in Geneseo, you all know that 
it is, in its ecclesiastical relation, New- 
scheol; and many of you know that it 
is, in its doctrine and practice, also 
New-school; and that the Old-school 
cause in that congregation, to a consid- 
erable extent, is unpopular; and that it 
is, therefore, certain that no minister 
can be supported there, who will faith- 


Fully preach the doctrines and order of 


the Presbyterian Church. And by fatth- 


Sully, we mean clearly, fully, constant- 


ly, and affectionately; and by the doo- 
trines and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, we mean those of the Bible. 
These and kindred serious difficulties, 
dear brethren, are, in the mind of the 
writer, in regard to your Institution at 
Geneseo; if he is labouring under a 
mistake, and he may possibly be, even 
in regard to any one of them as above- 
mentioned, will some one of your num- 


ber immediately set him and others 


right, through the columns of The Pres- 
byterian. | PHILOS. 
P.S. The writer is saying not a word 
disparagingly of the church in Gene- 
seo; of course, it is their privilege to 
belong to whatever ecclesiastical body 
they may see proper to select; and it is 
with them to adopt whatever creed, 
both of doctrine and order, they may 
feel disposed to choose. Our business, 
at present, is with the Synod of Buffalo, 
and its Institution at Geneseo. P. Q. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Baltimore Convention—Adjournment of Con- 
gress—“ Constitutional Assembly”— New- 
school opinion of Mr. Barnes’ Sermon 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 8th, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—As many Congress- 
men and Senators were at Baltimore last 
week, little was done in either House. In- 
deed, our city seemed deserted. ‘ The 
Avenue”’ was positively lonely. Intense 
excitement prevailed amongst those who 
did remain whilst the balloting for a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President was in pro- 
gress. Every ballot was telegraphed and 


‘known here a few moments after it was 


given; and it would have been a fine study 
for an artist, to watch the varying counte- 
nances of the groups who thronged around 
the several bulletins as the votes were 
announced. And when, after five days, 
the result was proclaimed—that a citi- 
zen of New Hampshire, and not any of 


the prominent aspirants, had been nomina- 


ted, it was easy to read in excited faces the 
intense and varied emotions produced. 
There were faces from which all blood had 
rushed back upon the heart—there were 
brows clouded with disappointment—others 
flushed with exultation: and all mournfull 
illustrating the deep intensity of the politi- 
cal passion. O! if the freemen of the 
Lord were as earnest in their efforts to 
promote the King of saints to be King 
of nations, as politicians are to secure the 
triumphs of their respective ‘parties, how 
soon might the giorious — spoken of 
the city of our God be realized! 

The House of Representatives has fixed 
upon August 16 as the day of adjourn- 
ment of this session. 

‘I regret to notice that the reports of de- 
bates in the “ Constitutional Assembly” are 
‘s0'meager: and it seems to me that the re- 
porters have taken marvellous care not to 
mention any of the numerous facts, which 
were disclosed concerning the great disor- 
ders which exist in that body, and which 
were alleged to grow out of the hybrid sys- 

tem of Presbyterio-congregationalism, which 
swells their numbers on paper, without in- 
creasing their real strength. I have looked 
in vain in the Evangelist and the Christian 
Observer for the facts upon which really 
the decisions of their Assembly turned. [ 
see no report about the alleged * Jesuitism”’ 
of the Wisconsin Convention”—nothing 
about the “low Arminianism and Pelegian- 
ism,” that were asserted to have been 
brought in by some of the employees of the 
Home Missionary Society. None of the 


softly said hard things about that Society, 


é&c. I regret this, not because I take de- 
light in the embarrassments of our brethren, 
but because nothing but a fair and full dis- 
closure, to their own churches, of the real 
state'of things, will induce those churches 


‘to break away from the voluntaryism which 


palsies their energies and trammels their 
efforts. Why were not the able and elo- 
quent speeches of Dr. Duffield, Mr. Gallaher, 
Mr.. Fowler,..Mr. Steele, Mr. .Wood, Mr. 
Mills,‘and others reported, at least “ for 
substance ?”” Jt may be very well some- 
times to obey the hint, “ Tell it notin Gath” 

—when neither historical fairness, nor any 
great interest demand a disclosure: but the 


‘history of the General Assembly at Wash- 


ington never can be understood by the pub- 


lic, nor by their own churches,.8o long as 


‘the important facts, which formed the basis 
of its actions, are kept back. ‘The disclo- 
sures made in their Assembly on Saturday, 
May 29th, tended so fully to corroborate 
all the allegations made by the Old-school, 
and;.so. completely to justify the: acts of 
-1887,:that:Dr. and others probably 
could net- brook the thought of having them 
spread before the public. 
There is a deeper than m 
the New For 


Evangelist concerning able“ speech, 


from the West side of the church in Ran- 


stead Court —“ Mr.:Gallaher's remarks 
admit’ of no. reporting!’ ‘There were, 


‘tiny other speeches ‘that, in 


‘estimation of ‘the Evangelist, “admit 
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of the Rev, 


was the publication; # 


very | 
gould. not expect to 


was entirely unwilling to have that'sermon | 


American Bible 


that 

as I ‘represented it. 
‘40 judge the sermon 
twill “only add, ‘tn | 

Son of my opinion of that 
the:..very.. slim. report ...fu by the 
the Mr. ock’s 


Rev. 
inchester 


have al 
ething. peculiar 


stand it" professed to read off to the 
smorid the opinions of this Assembly on a 
large variety of subjects. According to the | 
doctrine of the sermon, the author 
speak for others. 

rous to see it published, he 


Though desi 


a home in the United States to chang 
ublish the | 
the W 


4 


destination in the direction of the ‘diggins.’ ”” 


GHNERAL., ITEMS. 
Mission 1x Cuarwa.—A letter 
from the Rev.’Mr. Bonny, at Whampoa, 
dated. December 17, gives an interesting ac- 
count: of his visit to the Rhenish mission 
stations, on the main land about fifty miles 
below Whampoa. The mission has a cen- 
tral and three out stations. Besides preach- 
ing and lecturing to the people as opportu- 
nity is afforded, the missionaries have a 


» and several other navi 
‘ these groups, and marked their position on j gary, a beggarly pittance is graciously al- 
_.their charts, yet very little is known res- 

pecting them, further than that many of 


. ern Africa, has been recently burnt. 
» Fuins were found the charred remains of 


has been _uafairly encroached 
«snow. shat they Rave. arrived.at the conclu- 


forth as the 
y- It was to’ be 
‘we were in a city whose hospitality had 
been ger y extended—Old-schoolmen, 
as weil as others, had opened their arms to 
receive the Assembly. This sermon has 
given them great offence, and it would be 
a violation of the courtesy due to our Old- 
school brethren.” Much more was said. 
Even your neighbour of: the Observer ad- 
mits that the publication was opposed, “as 
calculated to pledge each member to all the 
sentiments laid down in the discourse—as 
exciting subject of national 
interest, besides strictures on brothers of 


the Old-school;”. and yet that print asserts 


_ that “the diseassion was not on the merits 


of the discotirse”’! 

» -One of the queer things that marked the 
opening of this was the informa- 
tion ‘given, just before Mr. Barnes arose to 
Geliver his sermon, and after the singing of 
the second hymn, “that our President is 
‘an unconverted man.” This was done by 
‘the pastor of the Fourth Church, in a little 


~ address which he read, and in which he 


‘exhorted the Assembly to labour for the 
conversion of the Chief Magistrate and 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIKENESS OF DAVIES. 

_ Among the papers of an old Jady who 
‘died some years since, has been found 
"@ likeness of the Rev. Samuel Davies. 
‘The lady, in her early life, was a mem- 
-bor of his church in Hanover. In her 
“advanced years she read the printed 
sermons of her spiritual father with 
exceeding interest, and could point out 
‘@ number that she had heard him 
preach. A little lad, a connexion, now 
& beloved minister of the gospel in Vir- 
ginia, remembers seeing her take this 
‘Tikohees and set it before her, and then 
‘read Mr. 
and has often heard her say—‘she 
“could fancy she heard his voice’’—and 
‘often heard her say—‘“ Dear good man, 
‘how much it is like him!”’ The counte- 
nance is expressive of great tenderness 
‘and intense feeling, and answers the 
demands the sermons might make for 
‘the appearance of their author. 

Is it not time there was an Wiition 
-of Davies’ Sermons; with a short yet 


correct account of his life,’ issued by 


Board of Publication, or some 
‘lisher? The edition lately issued ‘in 
Philadelphia, the plates of which are 
now. owned in New York, contains a 
biography which is incorrect in its facts, 
‘as well aowperfect in its details. It 
-gives.all that »—< in reach of the writer 
at the time of its production, but docu- 


ments lately before the public present a 


yery. different view of facts and circum- 
‘stances concerning that great man. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
On Renouncing a long Cherish 
Although to me thy perfect will denies, 


-e» To serve thee as Ambassador of thy Son, 


‘* And never by my words may souls be won, 
' ’ To love the truth which makes the simple wise 


. And walk those paths which lead us to the skies. 


I yet from thee this greater boon would seek, — 
That in thy praise my life may ever speak, 
And for thy glory every thought arise. 


May holy lessons by my deeds be given 


Of zeal—of charity divine— 
Make aff thy gospel in my temper shine— 
Make all my converse speak of God and heaven. 


_ Thus may I spread thy gospel’s truth abroad, 
- In silence preaching the dear word of God. N. 


PORRIGN ITEMS. 


Aw Expeprtion to tHe Seas. 


to explore the South Pa- 


-eific left England on the 12th ult. ‘The in- 
‘tention is to explore all the islands between 


Australia and Valparaiso, and particularly 


the Fejee Islands. Although Captain Cook 


tors have touched at 


them are surrounded with coral reefs, the 


Jand exceedingly fertile, and the climate 
- salubrious, and also that the natives are ad-. 


dicted to cannibalism. The expedition 
consists of a frigate and a steam tender, 
and has on board a number of scientific gen- 


tl 


France.—The census.of France is pub- 


lished. The population is numbered at 


35,781,628, showing an increase of only 


381,142 since 1846, being much less than 


in former proportionate periods. The dimi- 


 nution is accounted for by the emigration to 


South America and California, and by fewer 
marriages having been contracted in the late 


troubled times. 


Horrisre.—The town of Whydah, West- 
In the 


one hundred and fifty slaves, who had been 


‘ chained. together by the neck, ready for 
, shipment, and had been unable to escape. 


. Maynoota.—The number of petitions 


presented to the British House of Com- 


~mons up to the Sth ult., praying fo> a re- 


peal of the Maynooth College Act, was 
530; the number of signatures attached to 
them, 212,085. 


Porery.—'[lie Roman Catholic clergy 


«have already: met in. conference in several 
-Jocalities in {reland, and showed, by the ré- 
_ solutions to which they pledged themselves, 
their determination to take an extreme part | 
‘at the general election, | 

‘Tas Excrrenent SwEDEN 
Norway:—The-sitwation of the State 
_,Church has been matter of anxious discus- 
veeion among the. priests. in. Stockholm, and 


the wish is expressed that a General Coun- 
King to take to 
progress of heresy, or that a sim- 


le Synod of priests shall 
Mesh while, the tendency 


has been formed to further the cause. - 
“Tae Exdpts from Urster.—A letter in 


“the Western Star calls attention to the’ vast | 
“Sxten 
“Ulste 


» the, 
dhe, emigration. of the 
of Ulster ‘since. the commence: | 
ment of this year has exceeded in numbers | 
of any’ ofthe other 
“would seem ‘latterly’ to ‘have ativen a very 
of discontent on the subject | 


t'of emigration from ‘the province of 


iter) I have arrived at the conclusion 
resby‘erian 


sion that they are to be, for the time to eome, 


tative of the Assem- | 
remembered, too, that 


NEsHA NOCK.« 


Davies’ sermons with tears; 


undertake it, 

‘acd ‘religious | 
“freedom ‘constantly ificreasés, and!‘a union 
} New York. 


r:—* From personal observation, (says | 


vineces. There 


prosperous. school, in which, in addition to 
the ordinary branches of school knowledge, 

including music, vocal and instrumental, the 
Scriptures are made a regular class-book. , 
The mission has been quite successful. 
Sixty persons have been admitted to the 

church, and afford satisfactory evidences of 

their cordial reeeption of the doctrines. and 

precepts of Christianity. The teachers 
dress in the Chinese style, and their in- 

structions are all in Chinese. 


. Tue -Jennine’s Estare.—The English 

papers by the steamer Asia announce that 

the Court of Chancery has settled this long- 

litigated case. The property lies princi- 

pally in Suffolk, and was once estimated at 

£7,000,000, but only one-half has been di- 

vided by the late decision. One of the for- 

tunate claimants is a journeyman painter of 
Maldon, named Langham. The property is" 
divided into seven portions. Langham’s 

share is £500,000. 


Avutuors.—A London publisher actually 
advertises for authors to submit their MSS. 
to him, as he is in want of copy. 


Treotocy.—lIt is said there is but one 
good theological library in London of mode- 
rate. size, and that is at Zion College. 


Micutean Postic Scuoors.—The num- 
ber of children between the ages of four and 
eighteen years attending the public schools 
of Michigan, is 143,270— Wayne and Wash- 
tenaw counties having the largest number. 
The apportionment of school moneys 
amounts to $67,308. 


A Novetty.—An “Almanac for 10,000 
years, from the beginning of the world, or 
from the commencement of the Christian 
era—the order and arrangement of Time 
‘being the same in both,’’ has been published 
in New York. The Time table is scarcely 
larger than a man’s hand, yet it comprises 
the chronological phenomena of a hundred 
centuries. 


Deatu oF Rev. Hosza Battov.—The 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, for thirty-five years the 
pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
the city of Boston, died on the 7th inst., 
aged eighty-one years. His disease was 
bilious fever. 


One or THE Dark Paces oF THE Ea, TH. 
—Mr. Hunt, a Wesleyan missionary am ng 
.the Fejees, who are cannibals of the worst 
description, recently stated that five hundred 
persons had been eaten in five years, with- 
In fifteen miles of his residence. Some of 
them eat raw human flesh, and chew it as 
sailors do tobacco. ‘They sometimes eat 
their best friends. When parents grow old, 
they were killed by their children. Some- 
times they were buried alive or thrown to’ 
the sharks. Women, on the death of their 
husbands, were killed. 


Roman Pastorat Letrer.. 
—The Roman Catholic bishops who re- 
cently met in General Council at Baltimore 
have issued a pastoral letter to the clergy 
‘and laity in their charge. They speak 
with joy of the attachment of the Roman 
Catholics of the United States to their reli- 
gion. ‘They allude to the Pope as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and the heir of the pri- 
vileges conferred on the prince of the apos- 
tles; on him the Church is built; the hier- 
archy has grown up under his care, &c. 
They exhort their brethren to cherish a love 
| for the Holy See, in which is preserved an 
unbroken succession of pastors from the 
time of Christ to the present day, &c.; to 
sustain their prelates in their efforts to main- 
‘tain ‘the discipline of the Church, which 
| claims obedience, both in teaching the truth 
of their faith, and prescribing rules of con- 
duct, “obey your prelates, and be subject to 
them.”’ The wants of the Church, they 
say, is rapidly — the matter of 
pastors, missions, &c. ‘They acknowledge 
aid received from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Lyons, France, 
and recommend obedicnce to the public 
authorities. 


Tue Jesuits 1n France.—Mr. Fry, a 
close and impartial observer of men and 
things, says :—** The recent eruption of the 
Jesuits into the colleges has unseated the | 
most illustrious professors in France, such 
as Michelet and Cousin. Fourteen are 
turned adrift from their professorates or 
scholarships—and to save them from beg- 


Jowed them for a period. ‘These are the 
outrages which are of daily occurrence 
under the Soldier Jesuit dynasty which 
rules France.”’ 


New Corrtece.—The corner-stone of 
the Heidelberg (German Reformed) Col- 
lege was laid a few days ago at ‘Tiffin, 
Seneca county, Ohio. The citizens of the 
county subscribed $12,000 towards its 
erection. 


Meruopists.—The question of whether 
the men and women shall sit together in the 
churches, has been settled by the Methodist 
General Conference, by leaving each con- 
ne a to arrange that matter as it may 

eem best. 


Sm Joun Franxiin.—The following is 
an extract from a letter dated Hong Kong, 
| March 28:—“There have been no less 
than thirty-seven Whalers from the arctic 
seas. It may interest you to know that 
they almost all believe that Sir John 
Franklin is safe, and that he has got through 
the ice barrier into inner waters, where he 
will not be reached until a mild season ar- 
rives, which they say the present will be. 
Most of them have now departed. ‘They 
say Franklin will not suffer for want of 
food. ‘They give strange accounts of the 
Esquimaux vibrating from the Asiatic to 
the American continent and back again, car- 
rying their boats, made of skins and whale- 
bone, over the ice, and launching them when 
they meet with open water,” 


Exproration.— About a twelve-month 
since Lieut. Herndon of the United States 
Navy was deputed to make an exploration 
of the great river Amazon from its sources 
in the mountains of Peru to its junction 
with the Atlantic at Para, Brazil. ‘This’ 
duty has since been performed, Lieutenant 
Herndon having reached Para, and joined 
there the United States brig Dolphin. He 
‘made the voyage ‘down the Amazon in a 
‘Gark canoe, and almost entirely alone. A 
large collection of specimens, gathered dyr- 
ing the exploration, has already ‘reached 
The result of his researches, 
to be given to the world in a forthcoming. 
volume, will be looked for with much in- 
+ Dr. Kine.—A letter from Athens, dated | 
April 26, to the Neu, Fork Journal of Com- | 
smerce, says:—“ The affair of Dr. King is | 
| America. é captain of a French ‘man-. 
of-war that recently came up from. Naples, 
says that an American frigate is coming up: 
from that quarter. It is probably the Inde- 
‘ypendence, a fifty-four gun ship, It is re- | 
.ported here that the Greek. government has 


ster and Lewis Cass. 


‘Jengu 


@8;,much. cooli 
itis not a Chinese word, They ex- 


written to Mavrocordatos, their Minister at | 


Paris, and directed him to speak to Mr. | 


Rives, the American Ambassador in that 
city, and, through, him, request, that Dr. 
King may be. removed from the Consular 
Agency. And it is.affirmed that Mavrocor- 
datos ‘replied that he is ashamed to 
speak to Mr. Rives about an affair that 
places Greece in such an unbecoming atti- 
tude of intolerance before Europe. I have 
little doubt that this is the fact, The French 
journal Ia Presse, Louis Napoleon’s organ, 
is said to have taken the part of Dr. King; 
but we have not yet seen the article.”’ 


Bequests.—William B. Kelly, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church of Lewis- 
town, Illinois, deceased August 20, 1851, 
has left bequesté to the following benevolent 
institutions, viz:—American Bible Society, 
$1000; American Sunday School Union, 
$500; Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, $500; Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion, $500; Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, $500; Colporteur enterprise, $2000. 
Total, $4500. For the purpose of erecting 
a church edifice, the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lewistown, Illinois, is made his 
residuary legatee. Hon. George Howland 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, in his will, 
bequeathed $50,000 to establish a Female 
Seminary, and also left it discretionary with 
his executors to bestow $50,000 more upon 
the institution upon the decease of his widow. 
The school is to be established where the 
executors or trustees may decide. He also 
bequeathed to his widow the sum of $100,- 
000; to each of his children $100,000, and 
to each grandchild $5000. ‘The whole of 
his bequests amount to $965,000. 


Sate or THE Hoty Lanp.—A Paris let- 
ter to the New York Evangelist mentions 
a report that Syria has been sold to Roths- 
child for 500,000,000 francs; that he pro- 
poses to re-build Jerusalem and Solomon’s 
Temple, to allow chapels for all religions, 
to establish railways and steamers, and to 
appeal to the Jewish nation to return to the 
land of their fathers. A similar rumour 
was circulated several years ago. It is 
scarcely likely to be true, though in these 
days money is all-powerful, and may accom- 
plish even greater things than this. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Democratic NoMINATIONS OF THE Na- 
TIONAL ConvENTION. — The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, after sitting five days, the 
longest session ever held, has nominated Gen2- 
ral Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, as a 
candidate for President. The choice was effect- 
ed on the forty-ninth ballot, and by the follow- 
ing vote :—Pierce, 282; Cass, 2; Douglass, 2; 
Butler, 1. General Pierce was not brought for- 
ward until Saturday the 5th inst., or on the 
fifth day, if we except a solitary vote that he 
received on the fourteenth ballot. The first 
ballot resulted as follows :—Cass, 116; Buchan- 
an, 93; Douglass, 29; Marcy, 20; Butler, 2; 
Houston, 8; Lane, 13. The highest vote ob- 
tained by General Cass was on the thirty-fifth 
ballot, when he ran up to 131. The highest 
vote obtained by Mr. Buchanan wag on the 


‘twenty-second ballot, when, and on the twenty- 


third, he received 104. The highest vote re- 
ceived by Judge Douglass was on the thirtieth 
and thirty-first ballots, when he received 93. 
On the thirty-fifth ballot, the members of the 
Virginia delegation, after a consultation, voted 
for Franklin Pierce—and, on the next ballot, 
the thirty-sixth, his vote ran up to 30. He 
fell off one during the six subsequent ballots, 
and on the forty-sixth ran up to 44, on the forty- 
seventh to 49, on the forty-eighth to 55, and on 


the forty-ninth to 283. General Pierce isa na- 


tive of Hillsborough county, New Hampshire, 
which was also the birth-place of Daniel Web- 
His family is a distin- 
uished one. His father, General Benjamin 

ierce, was once Governor of the State, and 
his name is honourably mentioned in the war 
of 1812. Franklin was born in 1805, and is, 
consequently, but forty-seven years of age. He 
raduated at Dartmouth College, and studied 
aw. He represented Hillsborough in the 
Legislature of New Hampshire, and was Speak- 
er at the age of twenty-five. At twenty-eight 
years of age he was elected to Congress, and at 
thirty was chosen United States Senator. He 
resigned his seat in the Senate to pursue his 
rofession. During the Mexican war President 
olk tendered him a General’s commission, 
which he accepted. General Pierce went to 


Mexico; but did not join the main body of the 


army till it had arrived before the City of Mex- 
ico. The first battle fought before the walls of 
the Capitol was at Contreras, and Pierce’s bri- 
gade participated largely in the victory. He 
was in the attack on Molino del Rey and Cha- 
pultepec, and behaved with much gallantry. 
After this, he resigned his commission, and his 
health being very bad in Mexico, he returned 
home, where he has continued in the quiet 
practice of his profession up to this time. Heisa 
man of medium height, good personal appearance, 
and popular manners. He is married, and hassev- 
eral children. William R. King of Alabama, was 
nominated as a candidate for Vice-President. Mr. 
King isa native of North Carolina, but has been 
for many yearsacitizen of Alabama. He issixty- 
five years of age, and is an experienced states- 
man and accomplished man. From 1811 to 
1816, he was a representative in Congress from 
North Carolina; from 1819 to 1844, he was 
United States Senator from Alabama: from 
1844 to 1847, he was United States Minister at 
Paris, and since then has again been in the 
United States Senate, having been President 
pro tem. since the accession of Mr. Fillmore to 
the Presidency. 


Tue CHoLera.—There is no doubt that the 
cholera has appeared in the West, mainly 
along the course of-the Mississippi. The 
steamer Midas arrived at Cincinnati, on 6th 
inst., from New Orleans, reports having taken 
thirty German emigrants from a Havre vessel, 
seventeen of whom died of Cholera during 
their passage up the river. Some of the 
cases were very violent. Of one hundred ; 
taken from a Bremen vessel, not one died. 
Almost every boat that comes up reports deaths 
as having occurred on board from this dreadful 
malady. Occasionally, also, deaths take place 
from the disease at various points west of Cin- 
cinnati, and some seven or eight deaths have 
occurred by cholera in Cincinnati. The cholera 


broke out at Maysville, Kentucky, on the 5th j. 


inst., and up to the 8th inst. there had been 
twenty-six cases, twenty proving fatal in a very 
short time after being attacked. Four were 
sick, and are not expected to live. AJl the 
deaths but one have occurred within an area 
of half a square, and but three of the cases 
are outside of this infected district. It had not 
yet assumed the form of a malignant epidemic, 
and we trust soon to hear of its disappearance. 
A Chicago paper contradicts the telegraph re- 
port of the cholera being at La Salle, and of the 
death of sixty labourers there of cholera. 


From Catirornia.—The steamships Cres- 
cent City and Empire City, the former bringin 
the California mails of the 5th ult., both arrive 
at New York on the 4th inst. The Crescent 
City brought 320 ngers and a_ million 
and a half in gold on freight. Among her 


| passengers is Senor Herrera, Minister from 


Peru to Rome. The California papers contain 
Governor Bigler’s message to the Legislature 
relative to the Chinese inhabitants of the new 
State, and the reply of the Chinese. 
sage, Governor Bigler expresses his “ conviction 
that, in order to enhance the prosperity, and to 
preserve the tranquillity of the State, measures 
must be adopted to check this tide of Asiatic 
emigration, and to prevent the exportation by. 
them of the precious metal, which they dig up 
from our soil without charge, and without as- 
suming any of the obligations imposed upon 
citizens.” He then proceeds to urge that they 
cannot be. safely admitted to citizenship; but 
that even if they could, not one of them has ever . 
applied to become naturalized. . These Asiatics, 
whom the Governor styles ‘‘coolies,” he says, 
are brought to California under a contract to 


‘work in the mines for a given period, at 


the expiration of which they return to their 
native country. In anéther place, he says,. 
that their habits are migratory, and that, hav- 
ing come to.acquire a certain amount of 
gol, ‘they return as soon as they obtain it. 

e urges the Legislature to “‘such an exercise 
of the taxing power as will check the present 


| system of indiscriminate and unlimited Asiatic 


immigration,’ and also to demand of,Congress 
the prompt passage of an act prohibiting coolies 
shipped to California under contracts, from la- 
bouring in the mines. I[n reply, the Chinamen 
say, that some,.of their number having been 
educated in American schools, and learned our 
-have read, the message, and ex- 
pounded it to their, countrymen. » They ex- 
plain to him that. “ coolies” means simply la- 


} im ‘efate quo, awaiting its solution from | bourers, and urge thet. the Irish.,Jabourers, are 


ies”: as the. Chinese. They 


lain further, that some of their countrymen. 
scowl in the mines, and are coolies; but most 


of .them are not, being tradesmen, gentry, 


echoolmasters, &c... They add, that “ none are. 
coolies, if. by that word,is meant bound men, or 


In his mes- |. 


one, all being Chinamen, who came to work for 
themselves.” The statement of the Governor 


state a notew 
nese criminals, drunkards, madmen, nor pau- 
seen in the streets or public institutions of 
Jalifornia. They admit that many of them 
come to California poor, and under obligations 
to repay to persons money borrowed to take 
them there; but they urge that the loans thus in- 
curred give the lender no power over the borrow- 
er. They enlighten the Governor as to the extent 
of the trade this emigration brings to California. 
In San Francisco alone there are twenty stores 
kept by Chinamen, who own the lots and erect- 
ed the buildings themselves. One of the sub- 
scribers to the letter is a clerk in an American 
store, where he sells for his employers some- 
times $10,000. a day in Chinese goods. Others 
are extensive importing merchants. They say 
“the gold we have been allowed to dig in your 
mines is what has made the China trade grow 
up so fast, like every thing else in this country.” 
They state that a Chinaman now resides in San 
Francisco who is naturalized, has an American 
wife, and wears the American dress, and that if 
the privileges of our laws are to them, 
others will take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded them. 


Catirornia GoLp.—Since the annexation of 
California to the United States, ($97,766,992) 
ninety-seven millions seven hundred and sixty- 
six thousand nine hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars in value, of gold bullion, has been received 
at the port of New York. . 


A new IpBa 1N AGRICULTURE.—The stew- 
ard on board a United States steamer in the 
Gulf, it is stated, has produced several crops of 
excellent potatoes, by filling a crockery crate 
with alternate layers of straw and the eyes of 
the potato, commencing at the bottom with a 
layer of about six inches in depth of straw, and 
then a layer of the eyes—the eyes being placed 
about two inches apart, over the surface of the 
straw—then another layer of straw on the top. 
He kept the straw always moist, and in about 
two months had about $14 worth of sound, good 
potatoes, of the “ first water.” 


Cuinese IN Puace or Staves.—The New 
Orleans Delta, noticing the extensive emigra- 
tion of the Chinese to California, thus signiti- 
cantly closes its article:-—“ We are perfectly 
satisfied that, before long, the attention of the 
Louisiana planter will be coerced to the con- 
sideration of new and improved plans of man- 
agement; and among them, and in the very 
first rank, we ~<pect to find this one of Chinese 
Jabour, which, in almost every respect, economy 
inclusive, is superior to that now given by the 
African. At all events, we think an admix- 
ture of the two will be found worth a trial, as 
an experiment, involving no dangerous conse- 
quences.” 


sent FROM New OreEans To Evrope.— 
One hundred barrels of eggs were shipped from 
New Orleans, the New Orleans Delta says, by 
the Empire City, on her last trip to New York. 
This is a curious fact in the history of the trade 
of that city. Cincinnati eggs travelling to New 
Orleans, fifteen hundred miles, over the Gulf of . 


more, to New York, thence to be shipped three 
thousand miles further to Europe, constitutes 
one of the wonders of modern commerce. 
Such a voyage was hardly contemplated by the 
respectable hens of Ohio, when they cackled 
so proudly over their productions in that line. 


Tae or THE Macnetic TeLecRAPH 
TO THE PeoPLE AND THE Press.—The value of 
the magnetic telegraph, and its wonderful ca- 
pacity for usefulness, was strikingly exhibited 
during the sitting of the Baltimore Bissontion, 
Every ballot cast was known almost as soon as 
read to the Convention, over hundreds of miles, 
_and the nomination was spread over a great part 
_of the Union in less than an hour after it was 
effected. 


Unctatmep Baacace.—At Detroit, Michi- 
gan, last week, two hundred and fifty unclaimed 
trunks, valises, and packages, were sold at the 
railroad depot. The amount realized by the 
sale was $600. 


GerRMAN EmiGraTION FROM LIVERPOOL. — 
During the first three months of the present 
year, 39,050 emigrants sailed from Liverpool 
for the United States, and during the same pe- 
riod last year, 44,683. The falling off would 
have been greater but for the increase in the 
number of German emigrants, who, in three 
months, numbered 9900, against 10,000 or 12,- 
000 during the whole of last year. The high 
rates of fare have prevented a still larger num- 
ber sailing—the prices ranging from £4 tov€4. 
5s.; and in some cases as high as £4 10s. per 
head. A large number of American vessels, 
over due, were expected at Liverpool at last 
=e when the rates would, no doubt, de- 
cline. 


Kossuta.—On Monday afternoon, 7th inst., 
Kossuth and suite arrived in New York from 
Albany, and took rooms at the Irving House. 
A part of Kossuth’s suite will sail for England 
on the 16th inst. The Governor will remain 
later in the United States. He expects that 
during this week his mother and sisters, who 
are now on their voyage to the United States, 
will meet him. They will settle in America. 
It is Kossuth’s design that they shall establish a 
school in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Baraque Farrmount.—The steamship Isabel, 
at Charleston, from Havana, reports that John 
McKenzie and Leopold Guignard, two of the 
crew of the barque Fairmount, sunk by a colli- 
sion with the ship Tennessee, were rescued at 
Key West. The Savannah Republican of 
June 4th says:— Leopold Guignard, an ap- 
prentice of Captain Whitney’s, of the ill-fated 
barque Fairmount, has furnished some further 
particulars. He states that after the vessel 
went down, and while floating on a piece of 
timber, he met captain Whitney, the steward, 
John McKenzie, a native of Demerara, and two 
seamen, in the water, each trying to take care 
of himself. After floating about for nearly two 
days, Guignard and McKenzie were picked up 
by the sloop Plume, and taken to Key West, 
much bruised and exhausted. Young 
was so far gone that he had to be lifted careful- 
ly. He is now in the Marine Hospital at Key 
West. McKenzie had left for New York in the 
United States cutter Crawford. The officers, 
crew, &c. of the Fairmount amounted in all to 
eleven souls, including a Spanish lady passen- 
ger. He saw Captain Whitney the morning 
after the disaster floating on a ladder, having a 
signal in his hand, when he suddenly disap- 


peared. 


MELANCHOLY OccuURRENCE.—The Cincin- 
nati Gazette of the 25th ult. says, that on 
Friday last a party of young men left this city 
for a hunting excursion in Kentucky. During 
the day, John Mink, one of the party, becoming 
vt Sea from his companions, had seated him- 
self behind a log for the purpose, as is supposed, 
of resting himself—while there, another of the 


Minks’ head just above the log, mistook it for a 
rabit, and leveling his piece, fired. On running 
to the spot, what was his horror to find the life- 
less body of Mink weltering in blood at his feet. 
The contents of the gun had entered the back 
art of the head and came out near the temple. 
he deceased leaves a wife and child to mourn 
his loss. He was brought to the city on Satur- 
day, and interred yesterday afternoon. | 


Loncevity.—The Lower Canada papers re- 
cord the death of a man in some respects ex- 
traordinary. His name was Charles Boncher, 
the place of his residence, Berthier, District of 
Montreal. He reached the rare age of 106 
years, and was the father of sixty children, by 


vive; his grandchildren number sixty-six, and. 
his great-grandchildren, thirteen. 


fecundity. 


From Cusa. — Invasion Expected. —The 
New York Sun says, that great excitement 
prevails throughout Cuba, from reports of an- 
other Filibustering expedition from the United 
States. The steamers from the United: States, 


ed with a strictness remarkable even for Ha- 
vana. Numbers of the police were placed on 
board as soon as they arrived, and maintained 
the strictest surveillance of everybody and 
every thing up ‘to the moment of departure. 
Fourteen young men of good connections were 
arrested and thrown into prison on Friday the 
28th ult., on suspicion of being connected with 
the revolutionary party. 


Kituep sy Licatninc.—During the storm 
on Thureday afternoon, 3d inst., Samuel Hocker 
was killed, in the vicinity of Spring Mills, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, , by light- 
ning, while standing under a tree, with three 
other men, His companions were all stunned, 
but escaped without. much injury. Mr. Nelson 
Terry, a farmer, in the town of field, 
New York, was killed by lightning about seven 
o'clock, Wednesday morning, 2d inst. He, was 

. ina field, ploughing hops, and seeing the storm 
coming, loosed his horse, and started for the 
house, but. was struck on the way. His wife 


contract.slaves. One ship, which the Governor | 
had said brought over 500 coolies, brought not 


| him, and threw water upon: him, but to no ef- 


Mexico, and up the Atlantic, fifteen hundred: 


party, named Goehler, came up, and seeing 


three wives. Of his children, forty-three sur-, 


as well as those from the Isthmus, were watch- 


witnessed the occurrence, and instantly ran to 


Guignard 


e chal-. 
lenge all America to beat this piece of human 


fect. There were no marks of the lightn 
upon him or his clothes. The 


j@ — years of age, and highly res- 


pected. He leaves a family of four children. 


inst. @ most destructive fire occurred at Mon- 
treal, Canada, at the corner of Lemoyne and 
St. Peter's streets, in the carpenter-shop and 
residence of J. Martin, and two of his children 
perished in the flames. The fire extended to 
the old St. Andrews Church, which was des- 
troyed, as well as J. Mahoney’s dwelling-house, 
the store of mie & Brothers, and an adjoining 
customs warehouse. A south-west wind pre- 
vailed, which carried the fire to St. Paul street, 
and in its passage thither, the following build- 
Ings were destroyed:—The Custom’s Depuirt- 
ment; Seymour & Whitney’s store; Ogilvy 
Woods’, and Scott & Lyre’s dry goods stores, 
and numerous others. The loss is roughly esti- 
mated at one million dollars. 


Eacte Suot.—A large bald male eagle, 
which, with its mate, had inhabited “ Dole’s 
Woods,” at Strodwater, Maine, and reared 
young year after year, for 40 or 50 years past 
at least, was shot a few days ago, by a person 
living in the vicinity. It had latterly got to be 
very ferocious, and did much damage among 
the poultry of the neighbourhood. It was fear- 
. > might next attack children, and it was 
sho 


Novet Carao.—A small schooner, laden 
with bull-frogs and snapping-turtles, arrived at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by canal, on the 4th inst. The 
Nonpareil says the schooner’s cargo “ went off” 
in the market “in less than no time,” being 
snapped up by epicures. 

Compromise Monument. — The New Or- 
leans papers state that the late Collector of that 
port, William Freret, Esq., is about erecting on 
Canal street, in that city, an iron shaft, intended 
to commemorate the passage of the Compromise 
Act. This monument is to be surmounted by a 
bast of Henry Clay, and is to contain on its 
base the names of the Committee of Thirteen, 
— through General Foote, reported that 

Ww. 


EmiaraTion To CaLirornia.—Since 
the Ist of January, 1852, twenty-nine vessels, 
conveying 7537 Chinese emigrants, have been 
despatched from Hong Kong, Macao, and Wham- 
poa. On the 27th March the vessels yet to sail 
numbered thirty-one, to convey 9270 passengers. 
This makes a total of gone and going of 
16,807; and, taking the average passage-mo- 
ney at $40 per head, amounts to #672,280. 


Lovisiana.—A law has been pissed by the 
Louisiana Legislature, to take effect in six 
months from its passage, which prohibits the 
emancipation of slaves in that State, except 
upon the express condition that they shall be 
sent out of the United States within twelve 
months, and requiring the sum of $150 to be de- 
posited in the treasury for each slave, tobe ap- 
plied in payment of passage to Africa, and sup- 
port after arrival. 


New Founp Lake.—Some of the East- 
ern papers doubt the statement, recently pub- 
lished, says the Buffalo Commercial Adverti- 
ser, of a newly discovered lake, of considerable 
size, within fifteen or twenty miles of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The St. Anthony Express 
gives a circumstantial account of the discovery, 
which we append:—*“Calvin A. Tuttle and J. 
H. Stevens, two of the oldest and most reliable 
settlers in Minnesota, together with several 
others, including the writer hereof, some two 
weeks since, spent three days in the exploration 
of this lake. They found it to be from thirty 


in width, containing an area of four hundred 
and fifty square miles. They also found nu- 
merous islands in this lake, many of which they 
visited; and one in particular, that will be 
found, on survey, to measure full three thou- 
sand acres.”’ 


To Catirornia. — An emigrant 
now on the way to the gold region by the 
Overland route, sends us (from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri,) an amusing account of his adventures 
and observations. He says, there are thou-. 
sands now on the Plains, and no sign is given 
of a cessation of trains; they are p tell in 
good health and spirits. He says, it is a great 
mistake to purchase outfits in cities near the 
Mississippi, since the same articles can be had 
for less money at St. Joseph and other ontposts. 
When he was there, mules were selling for 
#30 to #60; horses, $40 to $75; cows, $10 to 
$15; oxen, $65; oats, 26 cents; corn, 30 cents, 
and abundance of it in market. It was esti- 
mated that 25,000 emigrants were in St. Jo- 
seph, and encamped in the vicinity. The wri- 
ter says, that no one ought to start on this jour- 
ney without plenty of means, plenty of good 
humour, and plenty of courage. A train from 
‘Fort Kearney, recently arrived at St. Louis, re- 
ports meeting the first train of the overland 
emigrants for California, at Fort Kearney, four 
hundred and eighty miles from St. Josephs. 
In four days, the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th of April, 
472 wagons passed that post. 


LIGHTNING AND TeLecraPH.—The telegraph 
wire near Galena, Illinois, was struck last week 
by the atmospheric lightning, and melted for 
about three hundred yards, and more or less in- 
jured for halfa mile. A spectator who saw the 
stroke, describes the electrical exhibition as a 
chain of fire, stretching both ways as far as he 
could see across the landscape. 


Coat on Lake Superiorn.—The Lake Su- 
ty Journal says that an extensive coal bed 
as been discovered in the vicinity of L’Anse 
Bay. It had created great, excitement in the 
mining region. 


Raprers.—A colony of sixty persons, gathered 
from Northampton, Massachueetts, Brooklyn, and 
Auburn, New York, all firm believers in what is 
termed the Spiritual Philosophy, (announced 
by A. J. Davis, et al.,) have purchased 9000 
acres of land in a splendid location, about forty 
miles from the head of steamboat navigation on 
the Kanawha, and fifty miles from Charleston, 
Virginia, upon which they have settled. They 
do not have a community of property, but each 
man is steward of his own substance—“ main- 
taining unity of faith in the bonds of peace.” 
On the property purchased are mills, a tavern- 
stand, postoffice, and store. Among the emi- 
grants is the Rev. T. L. Harris of New York, 
who is to edit a weekly paper, soon to be estab- 
lished by the Society. — Spring field Republican. 

Foreian Emicration to New York City 
FoR May.—During the last month, 33,370 emi- 
grants arrived at the port of New York, which 
is an increase of 4133 on the amount of emigra- 
tion fot the month previous, and 2838 more than 


year. The number of emigrants from Germany 

for last month exceeds that from any other 

ae being 13,939, while from Ireland it is 
875. 


CHOLERA AMONG THE TROOPS.—A letter 


| from Fort Leavenworth, dated the 17th ult. 


conveys information of the existence of the 
cholera among the recruits intended for the 
army in New Mexico. The letter says: 
“From a report received from Major Steen 
last night, I learn that his march was arrested 
by the prevalence of cholera in his command. 
There has been nine fatal cases, and yesterday 
the surgeon reported forty-seven men under 
treatment for that disease.” This report would 


‘ show a very general prevalence of the disease. 


Gotp Manta.—The idea is entertained out 
West, that Wisconsin will prove a second Cali- 
fornia. Several lumps of gold were discovered 
in a ravine in the village of Mineral Fort, Wis- 
consin, on Saturday the Ist ult., worth from #2 
to $4. On the Monday following, half the town 


| turned out to search for the “hidden treasure,” 


and ina short time found a “lead,” containin 
gold, silver, and diamonds, and before noon $200 
worth of the precious metals were taken from 
the earth. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE Sea.—A communi- 
cation in the Charleston Courier states, that 
for the last ten years the sea has not only been 
encroaching on the harbours of the Southern 
States, but has threatened to invade their rice 
river domain with its salt inundations. The 
mouths of the Waccamaw and of the Santee 
have been alike alarmed with its pickling quali- 
ties, and the Cooper has suffered under these un- 
favourable influences almost to its sources. The 
right arm of Charleston, yielding some 20,000 
tierces of rice for export, is in danger of being 
lopped off, and one of the most valuable staples, 
and the most perfect system of cultivation by 
irrigation, may be lost to the State, if speedy 
and effec 
back ‘the salt to its natural element, the ocean. 


_Arkivat Extraorpinary.—The Wilming- 
ton (North Carolina) Journal says:—A small 
negto boy, probably over ten years of age, liv- 
ing in Charleston, being desirous of paying our 
town a visit, got under the guard of the steamer 
Gladiator, just aft the wheel, and placing his 


discovered, he was endeavouring to reach the 


decidedly in a moist condition. ; 
From tHe Rio Granpe.—A despatch from 


renewed disorders on the Rie Grande. Forty 
Mexicans had crossed the rivér and killed five 
out of a party of seven Americans who were 
encamped at Lake Campacuas. The steamer 
Camanche had again been fired into by Mexi- 


cans. Mr. Brusher, the Custom House officer, 


_ Great Fire.—On Sunday morning the 6th | 


to forty miles in length, and full fifteen miles | 


arrived during the corresponding period of last 


tual measures are not adopted to drive . 


feet on the spondyle of the boat, (a large beam™ 
near the water line, designed to keep the craft’ 
upright and steady) and clasping a brace which 
was conveniently near, came over safely. When 


shore at the depot, and looked bright, although , 
New Orleans, dated June 2d, gives accounts of . 


| tion against Ran 


] of a terrible sea fight, which lasted six hours, 


| deported to Cayenne; that 


j 


and an American 
merchant of Rio 


New Yor«.—Governor Hunt of New York 
has published a letter, refusing to call an extra 
session of the Legislature of that State, to take 
ee relative to the enlargement of the 
canals. 


New Banxs.—At the present session of the 
Legislature of- Virginia, acts have been passed 
chartering the independent banks at Fairfax, in 
Culpepper; at Parkersburg, in Wood ; at Clarks- 
burg, at Rockbridge, in Lexington; at Scotts- 
ville, in Albemarle.. The minimum of the cap- 
ital of the above is $50,000 for each bank. Alzo, 
banks have been chartered at Fairmount and 
Fincastle, same minimum. Independent banks, 
with a capital of $100,000, have been chartered 
at Wythesville in Wythe, and at Hampton in 
Elizabeth city. The Central Bank at Staunton, 
chartered last session, hag its minimum capital 
reduced to $100,000; also the Merchants’ Bank 
at Lynchburg. 


FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamers Herman, arrived at New York, 
and America, at Boston, bring London papers to 
the 29th ult. 

Large quantities of gold continues to be re- 
ceived in England from Australia. The ships 
Himmalaya and Sarah Anna, recently arrived 
at London from Port Philip, brought forty-nine 
thousand ounces, valued at £149,000. Neither 
of these vessels brought any later news from 
Australia. 

The mother and sisters of Kossuth had arrived 
in London. It is said that they intend to come 
immediately to the United States. ) 

Liverpool Cotton Market, May 28.—The de- 
mand has been firm, with an advance of 4d. in 

rices, good qualities having improved most. 
he quotations are—Orleans fair, 64d.; do. 
d¢d.; Upland fair, 53d. ; do. middling, 
Liverpool Grain Market, May 28.—Flour 


is quoted at 20s. for Western Canal, and 2ls. © 


for Ohio. Wheat has been in fair demand, 
without reduction of prices. Corn is in good 
demand, at 1s. 6d. advance; the market closing 
with an upward tendency. Yellow corn com- 
mands 31s. 6d. and White 30s. 6d. The stock 
of American flour and grain is comparatively 
light. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The House of Commons was engaged in dis- 
cussing the question of discontinuing the an- 
nual Government grant to Maynooth College. 
The Ministers refuse to recommend the discon- 
tinuance, and we apprehend they will be sup- 
ported by a considerable majority. ! 
strongly indicated by the postponement of the 
debate at the instance of Ministers. There 
appears to be a very considerable anti-militia 
excitement in both the cities and the coun- 
try. Passive resistance to the bill seems to be 
the kind of warfare contemplated. One of 
the principal features of the political news, 
is an address issued by Lord John Russell to 
the electors of the city of London. He will 
agaim be a candidate for the representation of 
the metropolis at the ensuing election. This 
step refutes the rumours prevalent that Lord 
John was about to be raised to the peerage. 
His address reviews the measures, career, and 
policy of the late ministry, and is evidently 
another bid for popularity and office. At the 
election which took place at Windsor, the libe- 
ral candidate had been returned by a large ma- 
jority. The new crystal palace project was ex- 
citing the greatest interest. The building will 
be immensely improved in appearance, and 
greatly enlarged. The whole of the capital re- 
quired, &2,500.000, had been subscribed, there 
being applications from the public for 200,000 
shares, although only 100,000 could be issued. 
A committee of the House of Commons has 
been appointed to inquire into the frequent 
causes of the large loss of life in the coal 
mines. The British Consul at Alcona has been 
instructed to use every means to obtain the 
pardon of Murray, a British subject, under sen- 
tence of death for political offences. Lord Stan- 
ley states officially that Great Britain lays 
no claim to the Lobos Guano Island, but that the 
Admiral on the station has sent a ship there to 
protect the British interests. 


FRANCE. 

There is considerable speculation among the 
Paris journals respecting a rumoured coalition 
formed against Louis Napoleon by the Northern 
powers, during the visit of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to Vienna and Berlin. According to report, 
the Northern powers would not object to Louis 
Napoleon becoming an elective Emperor of 
France, but any attempt to found or perpetuate 
an Imperial dynasty on the part of the President 
would be resisted by Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia. In the event of Lovis Napoleon becoming 
Emperor, he would be called upon to respect 
existing treaties, and to give assurances that 
France will keep within the present territorial 
limits, and to explain the nature of the political 
doctrines of the government. The three pow- 
ers profess to look upon Louis* Napoleon as a 
temporary and provisional power; and recognize 
the House of Bourbon as the sole and legiti- 
mate dynasty of France. The sale of Marshal 
Soult’s pictures had concluded—the total pro- 
ceeds were 1,477,730f. Numerous arrests have 
been made at Boulogne, Montrouze, and Clichy, 
in connection with the publication of seditious 
bulletins. 


ITALY. 


In Italy the Marquis Daelio has succeeded in 
re-constructing the Cabinet on a liberal basis. 
The Tuscan Government offers 1000 francs in 
compensation for the late outrage on an Eng- 
lishman named Mather, who was cut down by 
an Austrian at Florence. Mather and his 
friends indignantly refused it. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer arrived at Florence on the 19th of May, as 
Minister to Tuscany. Murray, the Englishman 
sentenced to death by the Roman authorities, is 
confined in the Castle Spalatro. His punish- 
ment will probably be commuted. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Letters from Berne of the 17th ult. state that 
the Grand Council had commenced on that day 
the discussion on the law for the repression of 
abuses of the press, of which it had adopted the 
twelve first articles. The article requiring the 
editor to give security had been rejected by a 
majority of 76 to 37. 7 


GERMANY. 


The South of Germany contain Ja- 
mentable accounts of the famine in many dis- 
tricts. The Presidency of Ober- Franklin suf- 
fers most. Weaving, and other branches of 
employment, are completely idle. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The Dutch Ministry have resigned, and a 
new Cabinet has been formed. An uneasy feel- 
ing gains strength, to the effect that Louis 
Napoleon has not abandonee his scheme of an- 
nexing that country to France. 


TURKEY. 


The Paris Constitutionnel of Friday the 28th 
ult. contradicts the previous accounts from Con- 
stantinople, that the Greeks had obtained a fir- 
man, annulling the concession lately obtained 
by the French Government in the affairs of the 


Holy City. 


Insurrection at Bagdad.—The Courrier de 
Marseilles publishes a letter from Bagdad, of 
the 9th May, which states that an insurrection 
had broken out in that province. The commu- 
nications were intercepted, and the mails could 
not be forwarded but with an escort of one 
or two hundred horsemen. The Arabs are 
masters of the country from Mossoul to the 
Persian Gulf. The Turkish authority no longer 
exists but in the fortified towns; its moral force 
has almost entirely disappeared, and it is time 
for the Government at Constantinople to put an 
end to this deplorable state of things. The 
French scientific mission had arrived at Bag- 
dad; its labours will occupy its members for a 
year, unless the state of the country should pre- 
sent too many obstacles to the accomplishment 
of it. 
INDIA. 

The Overland India Mail brings accounts of 
the success of the British forces, in the expedi- 
n, which had been captured, 
with one hundred and fifty cannon. 


FROM CAYENNE. 
Terrible Sea Fight off Cayenne.—We are 


indebted, says the New York Herald, to H. 


Lee. Norris, ., the American Consul at Para, 
for a copy of the Bom Paraenso, published at 
that place, of the 6th ult. It contains a report 


between three vessels, supposed to have been 

French transport ships, It is there believed that 

these three vessels were ig ighuac the French 
e 


a sory weak situation; that the transported re- 
volted on board, on approaching the shores ; that 
the captains of the other two vessels, seeing, 
from a,long distance, that the first was badly 
governed, suspected something wrong had_oc- 
curred ; they approached nearer, when they saw 
bellion, and put an end to it. 


This is 


firat ehip was in. 


she will be, in her sphere of action. 


of her own chareh. The Charch at large propo 


MARRIED. | 


On the let inst., by the Rev. W. H. Ruffner, Mr. 
to Miss Jang Loonsy, all of Phila- 
elphia. 


At San Francisco, April 14, by the Rev. A. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Rupoten Herpaicxs to Miss AoNES 
C. Massey, late of Philadelphia. 


At Springfield, Ohio, on the 26th ult., by the 
Rev. N. C. Burt, Mr. Levi Wittaap of Decatur, 
Georgia, to Mrs. Many B. Sraarin of the former 
piace. 


On the 6th ult., by the Rev. T. M. Crawford, Mr. 
CuarstorHer 8. Witson of Peach Bottom, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Jane M. Bewsinoton of Harford 
county, Marylend. On the Ist uilt., by the same, 
Mr. Eram Kinssy to Miss Mary Ann Jonnsron, 
both of Harford county, Maryland. 


At Orangeville, on the 25th alt., by the Rev. 
George W. Newell, Mr. Cuances Derrrericn to 
Miss Saran Weiss, all of Columbia county, Pena- 
sy) vania. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. J. N. C.Grier, D.D., 
Mr. G. W. Neery to Miss Aones C., daughter of 
the Rev. J. N. C. Garer, D.D., all of Brandywine, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


At Trenton, New Jersey, on the 8th inst., by the 
Rev. A. D. White, Jacos Bowman, M. D., of Phila- 
deiphia, to Miss Cornnecia Cruser of Mapletua, 
near Princeton, New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at his residence, near Greensborough, Ala- 
bama, on the 10th ult., Dr. JOHN R. WITHER- 
SPOON, in the 79th year of his age. 


Died, at Camden, New Jersey, on Tuesday, Ist 
inst., after a short illness, Mr. GARRET VAN 
GELDER, in the 52d year of his age. 


Died, at Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 6th inat., 
ANNA, daughter of NATHAN L. STRATTON, 
aged 22 years. 


Died, in the town of Jefferson, Schoharie county, 
New York, on the 7th ult., Mrs. MAHALA 
MERRILL, in the 55th year of her age, for many 
years a consistent member of the Church of Christ, 
and a great, but patient sufferer. 


Died, in the town of Summit, Schoharie county, 
New York, on the 9th ult., Mr. PETER DECKER, 
in the 80th year of his age, Jong a worthy member 
of the Presbyterian church in Jefferson, Schoharie 
county, New York. 


Died, at Putnam, Ohio, on Monday, 3d ult., Mrs. 
BETSY MATHEWS, wife of Dr. Increase Ma- 
thews, (one of the original proprietors of that town) 
in the 77th year of her age. Mrs. Mathews was 
born in Thompson, Connecticut, September 28th, 
1775. She was the daughter of Mr. Joseph and 
Mrs. Esther Leavens, who, with their family of five 


daughters and two sons, moved from their homes in 


Connecticut in 1789, and in November of that year 
arrived in the then wilderness of Ohio, it being the 
ensuing year after the arrival of the first settlers at 
Marietta, April, 1788. They were amongst the first 
families who settled at Newberry, before the com- 
mencement of the Indian war. The family endured 
all the privations and sufferings of the early emi- 
grants, in the then wilderness, through years of 
savage warfare. The subject of this notice shared 
equally the dangers, fears, and sufferings incident to 
their situation. On one occasion, when a mother 
and three children were killed, and the mother and 
older children scalped within view of the small gar- 
rison, (only seven men) and a sucking child wound- 
ed and left for dead, when the bodies were brought 
into the stockade, the wounded infant, covered with 
its mother’s blood, was put into the arms of Mrs. 
Mathews, then a girl of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, that it might receive the care and attention 
necessary. It recovered. The families then fled 
to stronger garrisons——but returned some time after 
to their station. In March, 1803, she was married 
to Dr. Mathews, and immediately removed to Put- 
nam, where, for forty-nine years, she has adorned 
the character of a Christian, wife, and mother of a 
large family of children, most of whom she has left 
to lament the loss of her care and example. Those 
who have known her will greatly miss her example 
and society, and the poor and sick the uawearied 
exercise of her care and charity, but will cherish 
her memory. She was one of the first members of 
the Congregational church established in that town, 
the first church in the county. Since that church 
united with the Presbyterian church of Zanesville, 
she has always been a conspicuous and consistent 
member of that or the Presbyterian church of Put- 
nam. Her seat was seldom vacant at public wor- 
ship or prayer meeting. No one member of our 
church or congregation will be more missed than 
But we have 
a firm reliance that she has joined the company of 
the ** ransomed from the earth,’’ and that ** our loss 
is her gain.”? Blessed is the memory of the right- 
eous. H.N. 


Died, at Rohrsburg, Columbia county, Pennsyl- | 


vania, on the 30th of April, DANIEL SHULTZ, 
aged 84 years. 
that his work in this world was done, and often ex- 
pressed a desire to enter upon the rest prepared for 
the people of God. G. W.N, 


Died, at Rohrsburg, Columbia county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the llth ult., MARY B., wife of WIL- 


LIAM MATHER, and daughter of the late John [ 


Steans of Union county, Pennsylvania, in the 46th 
year of her age. Also, on the 29th ult., an infant 
daughter of the above, aged 18 days. Mrs. Mather 
was truly pious, and showed, by constant attend- 
ance, that she valued the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary. She was always ready to do what she could 
to advance the kingdom of Christ. In her death the 
Church and her family have sustained a great loss; 
but she has departed to be with Christ, which is 
far better than to remain on earth. G. W.N. 


Died, at Tremont, Pennsylvania, on the 11th ult., . 
Mrs. HENRIETTA, wife of WILLIAM C. ADAM- 
SON, and daughter of Thompson A. Godfrey, Esq., 
aged 19 yearsand 8 months. She died of that insidi- 
ous and lingering disease, consumption. The writer 
saw her on her death-bed, after it had become per- 
fectly evident to her friends and herself that she 
could not recover, and never had he witnessed 
such a happy and triumphant death-bed scene; and 
he esteems it a great privilege to have heard that 
young dying Christian testify to the power and pre- 
ciousness of the gospel. A death-bed is a severe 
test of the professing Christian’s true discipleship. - 
When we are conscious that we are rapidly draw- 
ing nigh to the gates of death, and must very soon 
be ushered into the presence of a holy God, the 
great Searcher of hearts, it requires a strong faith 
in the truths of religion, and in our personal inter- 
est in those truths, to make our pathway one of 
fearless and holy joy. But such she found it. She 
had many and strong ties to bind her to earth. 
She was in the bloom of youth—the only child of 
fond parents—a wife and a mother. But her 
thoughts had so taken hold upon eternity, and her 
affections were so centered in heaven, that she 
could calmly and joyfully bid adieu to beloved 
friends and all earthly scenes, and anxiously await 
the hour when death would introduce her to her 
best Friend, and to the society of saints and angels. 
Her confidence in the Saviour was the result of an 
intelligent conviction of her own sinfulness and un- 
worthiness, and of the infinite fullness which there 
is in him, of which she by faith had been made a 
partaker. She had been a professor of religion 
three years, and loved the doctrines of our Church. 
She found even in her dying hour such doctrines as 
those of election and perseverance of the saints pe- 
culiarly precionsto her. Her desire to depart and 
be with Christ was indeed strong. She spoke of 
the coffin and the lingering decay of the tomb as 
stripped of al] their terrors, and with a lively faith 
looked forward to the resurrection of the just, when 
her body should be restored to her purified, glori- 
fied, and incorruptible, and when her Redeemer 
should reign with his people, ‘‘on the earth.” 
While she was dying, she opened her eyes and 
asked her friends to sing, 

‘¢ Ye angels who stand round the throne”— 
We may say, without a figure, her heaven was be- 
gun below. She had even upon the bed of death 
an earnest and pledge of her future blissful rest— 
and while her mortal eyes were growing dim in 
death, her eye of faith was firmly fixed on the un- 
seen and eternal glories. We mourn her loss; but 
we mourn not as those who are without hope— 
she is one of those who sleep in Jesus, and whom 
God will also bring with him. May this dis- 
pensation of Providence be sanctified to surviving 
friends. R. 


Died, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1851, in the 54th year of his age, Mr. GEORGE 
C. RUMSEY. The deceased was a native of Dela- 
ware, but had resided in Salem about twenty-five 

ears. He had been a communicant in the Pres- 
byterian Church more than twenty years, and the 
greater part of that time a ruling elder. He also 
occupied a position of high respectability and in- 


fluence in the community. He was Cashier of the | 


Salem Bank, which owed much of its prosperous 

condition to his enterprise and talent in business. 

He enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of his 

fellow-citizens as an upright and prudent man; and, 
his death leaves a chasm in the social relations of 

the village; but the Church is deprived of a valu- 
able member and officer, and will deeply feel the 

loss of his liberal aid, his unfaltering attachment, 

and his judicious counsel. Even when a languish- 

ing state of health prevented active personal la- 
bour in the duties of his office as a ruling elder, 

his concurrence inspired confidence, and sustained 

the efforts of his brethren. Especially did his pas- 

tor feel strengthened by his unvarying kindness and 
fidelity in all their personal and official intercourse,’ 
Mr. Rumsey comprehended the plans and opera-’ 
tions of our Church at large; ond took an enlight- 

ened interest in its benevolent enterprises. But- 
his work is done. His illness was of short dura- 
tion; and during a great part of it he had not a ra- 

tional consciousness. But in the only interview 

which his pastor had with him in a perfectly con- 

scious state, 
dence in the Saviour, and a peaceful hope, for 
which he very fervently blessed God. The memory 

of the just is blessed.— Communicated. 


Died, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 14th ult., 
Miss PRUDENCE Q. KEASBEY, in the 64th year 
of her age. This excellent lady had been for 
many years an’ exemplary and useful member of ; 
the Presbyterian Church; a cordial friend and fibe-. 
ral supporter of its benevolent societies, and one 
of those who cherish all its interests in their 
‘‘ heart of hearts.”? In easy, but not affluent cir- 
cumstances, she was sparing in her own expenses 
that she might devote the greater part of her in- 


come to the offices of friendship and piety. She |; fessed object——to illustrate, or throw dight 


contributed liberally to the ‘support of her own, 


he expressed an undisturbed confi- | 


Mr. Shultz had for some time felt [ 
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when practicable, her al exertions. All this 
was done too with a gentleness and discretion 
equal to her assiduity and devotion. One whom 
she called pastor for twelve years can say, that in 
all that time he cannot remember that she ever 
a him pain by a word or action. Her health 
ad been long feeble; and at )} she sank ra- 
pid!y, the grave. ‘‘ The Lord 
will comfor n; he will 

places.”*——Communicated. 


Died, on the 11th ult., of pulmoan 
at the OF har Tika 


enjoyed the most peculiar mani- 
festations of the presence of her ‘blessed Jesus,’? 
as she was wont to name her Saviour, For the last 
three weeks of her life her sick room was one of the 
most delightful resorts for the true follower of 
Christ. All who visited her were’ benefitted by her 
tare and never lef her room without a 
word of encouragement or exhortation, / 

weeks before her death, she requested the | pees 2. 
F. Meredith to preach her funeral sermon from 
Matt. xxiv. 44. She retained the full exercise of 
her mental faculties to the end, having bid her 
parents, husband, and little danghter Rrewell a 
short time before she breathed her last. She suffered 
much; but she was sustained through all her affiic- 
tions by an Almighty power, as was abundantly 
manifested in the patieace and cheerful spirit of the 
sufferer. She was a firm believer in the peculiar 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. Shortly be- 
fore her death, on being asked whether her experi- 
ence had produced any change in her views, she 
said, ‘‘ Ah, if God had not elected me, and given 
me his grace to preserve me, I should now be with- 
out hope; but blessed be his holy name, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth--I know in whom I have 
believed, and it is all to be ascribed to his grace—— 
grace. The doctrine of election is full ef comfort 
to me, for through it I know J shall persevere unto 
the end.””—Communicated. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. —A 
stated mecting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
will be held on Monday next the 14th inst. at the 
Mission Rooms, 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
at four o'clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 


TION.—The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
will meet at their Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday next, 15th inst., at four 
o’clock, P. M. 
Josren H. Jonzs, Recording Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rev. John Little, pastor. Services in St. 
Luke’s Hall, corner of Hudson and Grove streets, 
every Sabbath, at half-past ten o’clock, A.M., and 
four, P.M; and on Wednesday evenings at a quar- 
ter to eight o’clock. The public areinvited. Seats 
free. Sabbath-school at nine o’clock, A. M., and 
half-past twe o’clock, P. M. 

SYNOD OF TEXAS.—The'Synod of Texas 
will meet at Huntsville, Texas, according to ad- 
journment, on the evening of the last Wednesday 
(30th) of June, inst. 

J. W. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BLAIRSVILLE. — The 


third ‘l'uesday of June, at four o’clock, P.M. The 
Rev. Samuel M. McClung will preach the opening 
sermon: subject, “Conformity to the World.” 

Louis L. Conran, Stated Clerk. 


= 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. — The 
Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet 
in the Lecture Room of the First Presbyterian 


June, at eight o'clock, P. M. 
R. C. Gatanaita, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the East Kishacoquillas Presbyterian 
Church, on the third Tuesday (the 15th) of June, 
at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

Rosert Hamitt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Buffalo 
City will be held at Lockport, on the fourth Tues- 
day of June, (22d inst.) at seven o’clock, P.M. 

James Remineton, Slated Clerk. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF PALES. 
TINE.— Acknowledgment of. Moneys, &c., re- 
ceived by J. L. Boyd, (No. 222 North Ninth street, 
Philadelphia,) Agent of the Agricultural Manual La- 
bour School to Benefit the Jews of Palestine, from 
May lat, to June 7th, 1852, inclusive, viz: — 
Per Mrs. T. B. 8., New York—from Mrs. N. Rod- 
gers, New Jersey, $1; Mr. McComb, New York city, 
$2; Mrs. Burham, Connecticut, $5. Per Mrs. E. 
D. R., from Miss Livingston, Philadelphia, $150. 
D. Bradley, Hamden, Ct., $1. « Widow’s mite” — 
coll’d in pennies, 51 cts. Total, $158.51. 

From Mrs. E. Physick, Port Deposit, Md., a pack- 
age of clothing; Messrs. A. B. Allen & Co., New 
York, a burr mill; per Mrs. E. D. R., Miss Living- 
ston, Philadelphia, articles of clothing; per Mrs. T. 
B. 38., New York, a spinning-wheel, weol-cards, gar- 
ments, 39 yds. of muslin, &c., sewing-thread, cotton, 


buttons, &c.; Mr. Burgess, bookseller, New York, a 


package of school-books. 

ap The Messrs. A. B. Allen & Co., will receive, 
and ship any boxes, é&c., of donations for this Mis- 
sion, sent to their Agricultural Implement Ware- 
house, Nos. 189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
Donors will please label contents of packages sent. 


ARNES’ SERMON.—Our Position. A sermon 
preached before the General Assembly (New- 
school) of the Presbyterian Church, in the city of 
Washington, May 20th, 1852. By the Rev. Albert 
wana 8vo. pamphlet. Price 12} cents; weight 

Oz. 

The Throne of Iniquity; or sustaining evil by 
law. A discourse in behalf of a law prohibiting the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks. By the Rev. Albert 
Barnes. Price 124 cents; weight 2 oz. 

A Plea for the Critical Study of the Scriptures, 
against Romanism and Rationalism. A Discourse 
delivered by the Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D., 
at his inauguration as Professor in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary at Allegheny City, April 12, 1852. 
Price 12} cents; weight 2 oz. . 

Just received and for sale by 

WILLIAM |S. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth street, 
june 12—3t Philadelphia. 


| LIVING AGE, No. 422.—Parice 124 
cents.—Contents.—1. Five Years Residence 
in the West Indies—Spectator. 2. Campbell and 
the Danish Professor—Dublin University Magazine. 
3. Blind Rosa—Sharpe’s Magazine. 4. Starvation 
of Patagonian Missionaries—Spectator. 5. Nur- 
sery Literature—Frazer’s Magazine. 6. Tea Dis- 
tricts of China and India—Spectator. ‘7. Gretna 
Green—Household Words. 8. Narratives from Crim- 
ital Trialsin Scotland—Exzaminer. 9. The Eclipse 
of Faith—Spectator. 10. How to settle Govern- 
ments and Dynasties; Wait; The Future of Austria; 
Austrian Officers, and their English Victim; Ar- 
rival of an Ex-Dictator; Death of the Grand Duke 
of Baden—Examiner and Spectator, 11. Rustica- 
tion in a French Village —Chambers’ Journal, 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year by 
And sold by GETZ, BUCK & CO., 

38 and 39 Arcade, East Avenue, Philadelphia. 

juue 12—It 


WO NEW BOOKS—By the author of ‘Sunny 

Side.?’—-Just by the AMERICAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, No. 146 Chestnut 
street, Philadel phia. 

Little Kitty Brown and her Bible Verses, 94 pp., 
18mo, with engravings, in muslin 20 cts. ‘ This is 
a gem of a little book, by the author of ‘ Suany 
Side,’ while it is simple and amusing enough for a 
child of four years; it contains many good bints to 
persons of riper years.”? 

Kitty Brown and her City Cousin, 136 pp., 18mo, 
with four fine engravings, in muslin 24 cts, 

‘For sale at the Branch Depositories, No. 147 Nas- 
saa street, New York; No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 

june 12-—-3t: 


A. PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, unable to 
' perform the duties of a pastoral charge, is 
‘desirous of obtaining a situation in which, by teach- 
ing a few pupils, or classes, or @ small School in 
‘the country, he may be useful and obtain» eu 
port. Address J. B. R., Mission Howse, No: 
, Ceatre street, New York, » june 12—2t 


‘ANHE LOST SENSES—Deafness and Blindness; 
by John Kitto, D.D., author of the * Daily 
Bible &c. 12mo, $1. 

By the same author—Daily Bible Illustrations, be- 
ing Original, Readings for a Year.on Subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, 
and Theology, especia designed for the Family 
Circle; by John Kitto, D.D. 

Morning Series, 4'Vols. 12m0.—Vol. I. Antedi- 
Juvinns and ‘Psttiarchs. II. Moses and the Judges. 
HII. Samuel, Saul, and David. IV. Solomon and 
the Kings. 

one Series.—Vol. I. Job and the Poetical 
Books. II. Isaiah and the Prophets, (in prepara- 
tion.) , ILI. The Life and Death of our Lord, (do.) 
IV. The Apostles and Early Church, (do.) 

We scarcely remember to have met with a work 
which, so far as it goes, better carries out. its pro- 
and 


the Scripture narrative. Witbin a brief 


pastor, and to the contingent and other expenees,| without any yparade of learning, Dr,. Kisto. has 


sed 
no plan for advancing the kingdom of Christ which 
did not find a response in her heart. When the’ 
General Assembly proposed a fund for the relief of 
disabled ministers and their families, the very first: 
money contributed to the object was an unsolicited. 
donation of @10 by herself and another member of 
the Salem itharch. In parting with her pastor but 


| twe weeks before her death, she put inte his hands’ 
what was passing; they ascertained it was a re- { 


her third contribution to the same object. But she 


brought. to bear the results of his profound scholar- 
ship, of his literary experience and gnaffected 
piety, to 4id the er of the sactéd' Volume intel- 
ligently to understand its import. Amidst the mul- 


itiplicity of Companions : to’ the: Bible, we have 


never met with one. better, adapted for use, either 
in the private circle, or by the unlearned Christian 
inquirer.—Nonconf 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
Broadway} New York, and 


ave more than money to the Church. Shegave| ‘WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN, 
the best feelings of her heart, her prayers, and; june 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


Presbytery of Blairsville will meet at Unity, on the — 


Church, Baltimore, on the third ‘Tuesday (15th) of 


THE PRES BY LAN : 
died thout any recognized right to d ‘owly escaped. 
ihe in their as was the as to their low wages, they contradict as un- Grande city, named had been assas- 
the the | reasonable and untrue, because they say, the sinated in his store by a Mexican. These out- 
OUF they heve—a grea strong effection they have for their native | rages had created great excitement among the | 
of: at»least—determin ed to try their country would pes them from feaving it | Americana. 
| fortune in other lands—the favourite desti- for wages so little, if any, better than those re- | 
1% : appearing to be Australia, whence ceived at home. They plead the aniform good | 
ch glowing accounts have come of gold character which they bear in California, and | 
| d the effect of making many 
who had previously determined on ng kill county, Mr. HENRI A 
| e their ANN, wife of WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, and only | 
: daughter of T. A. Godfrey, Eeq., in the 20th year | 
of her age. Sho had been a member of the Presby- 
terran church of Donaldson for about three years, 
Bs and had given satisfactory evidence of having been 
born again. She was, however, 8 ae Chris- 
3 tian, until within the lest five monthe of her life, 
= 
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‘good tree hringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree 


discussion of our , 
dences, Nor is it needfal, in this presence, to ex- 
doctrines. 


demption by the vicarious ‘obedience and penal 
sufferings of the Gon of God; the work of the Holy 
Spirit persuading and enabling them to accept of 
Christ; their jastification by faith alone; and their 
_ {nfallible perseverance, secured by the immutability 
of the decree of election. 
‘Phese doctrines are further verified as of the sub- 
. stance of our theology, by its celebrated symbols. 
Oor faith is held within the brief compass of the 
<( articles; it is stated at large in the Latter 
Confession of Helvetia; it is delivered systematically 
in the judgment.of the Synod of Dort; and it is yet 
. more accurately defined in our own accepted stand- 
" ards, the Confession and Catechisms of Westminster. 
, Our system of doctrine is also identified closely in 
some things, and substantially in the most, with the 
names of the illustrious men who, since the days of 
, Paul, and. of Him the greater than Paul, have been 
masters in this school of divine learning; even Au- 
gustine, Calvin, and Edwards. We speak with 
reverence too, of Beza, Turretin, Owen, Ridgley, 
» Witherspoon, Bellamy, and Chalmers; « howbeit 
- these attained not unto the first three.” 

This faith is identified, still further, with the repu- 
tation of its great adversaries—Pelagius, Arminius, 
the Jesuit’ antagonists of the Port Royal, the Tri- 
dentine Fathers, and Pope Clement XI. in the Bull 

_ Unigenitus. 


[ may assume, therefore, that our distinctive prin- 
ciples are, for the purposes of this argument, suffi- 
ciently familiar to every intelligent hearer, and espe- 
cially to the members of the venerable court in 
whose presence I am required to appear. This be- 
ing assumed, I proceed at once to indicate some of 
the fruits of our doctrinal system. 

’ In the first place, it developes' a peculiar type of 
- spiritual life. The piety which has been subjected 
to the influence of our theology includes a deep 
twense of personal unworthiness. The man per- 

ceives that he has violated God’s law in instances 

without number; so that he is by wicked works a 

sinner. Still further, he ascertains that his actual 

_ transgressions proceed from a disposition to sin in- 

_ herent in his moral constitution, and that not only 

* is his nature the source of sin, but its corruption is 

_ itself, like all the motions thereof, truly and properly 

‘ gin; so that he is in that double sense a sinner by 

nature. Me acknowledges, yet further, that he is 

wholly disabled to good, and wholly inclined to 
evil, so that he is a sinner only. And, finally, he | 
confesses that this death in sin is an hereditary cor- 

‘ ruption conveyed to him from the first man, Adain; | 

-+ oo that he is a sinner of a sinful race. I spend no 

labour in showing that a conviction of sin fastened | 
on the conscience’ by a sense of active, innate, total, | 
and hereditary “depravity, must be most thorough 
and pungent. 

Nor is this all. The kindred feeling of utter | 

helplessness rests on his mind. He perceives that 

- every one of his unnumbered sins deserves the 

: ‘wrath and curse of God for ever; and, further, that 

- he can offer no atonement to a violated law. He is 

fully conscious, aleo, of his absolute want of power | 

. to change his evil nature, itself being one main 

ground of hie condemnation. Another step brings 
him to a knowledge of the condemnation that rests - 

- upon him with the imputed sin of Adam, our fede- 

ral head. Now some may say, that his under- 

- stendizig’is strangely perverted who accepts all 

- these things as true; yet even they must concede 

-, that ‘he: Who does in fact believe them, and believ- ; 

‘ing, feele their poower, will realize the ideas both of 
+ guilt and-of helplessness to the uttermost. This | 

theology brings ‘the sinner face to face with his own 

* inexcusable and aggravated transgressions, and face 

to face, also, with a condemnation, from which, as_ 
touching man or angel, every ray of hope is ex- 

-- cluded, and in which is mingled every element of 

despair. | 

But our doctrines do not rest here. They im- 

. part to the piety of the believer the element of an 

...undoubting faith. The word of God, as expounded 

_ by our divines, exhibits the believer as a chosen in 

- Christ from before the foundation of the world; so 

‘thet his salvation springs from the eternal purpose 
of God. It further declares, that the love of God | 

* fhas abounded towards him in a plan of redemption; 

so that the believer's safety is secured by the mercy 

. of Ged, Going still deeper, he learns that an 

atonement has been made for sin by the vicarious 
and infinite sacrifice of the Lord Christ, and that 

F fn this expiation, he hath fully obeyed the precept 

: of the law, and exhausted its penalty, and now all 

q law and all justice demand the pardon of the peni- 

4 _. tent sinner, so that he is saved from death by the 

5 act of God, not only meditating in mercy, but judg- 

: ing in righteousness. Still farther, this expiation 

relieves us from the condemnation we lie under, by 

- reason of our actual transgressions, our evil natures 

and our relation to the sin of the first man; so that 
this is an abounding salvation. The Holy Spirit, 

» Moreover, regenerates and sanctifies God’s chosen 

i: ones by his efficacious grace, and secures also their 


~ 


salvation. — 
Now if the believer comprehend these wondrous 
_, truths; if he rest his soul on the unchangeable pur- , 
.., pose of God, the finished righteousness of Christ, 
- and. the renewing power of the Eternal Spirit; if 
+ he apprehend all this to be true, planting his feet 
' firmly here, he realizes the stupendous idea of sal- | 
ts vation by grace, and may raise the triumphant de- 
_, mands of the Apostle, « Who is he that condemn- 
. eth?” « Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 

God’s elect?” « Who shali separate us from the 
love of Christ?” 

It might also be shown, 'that the spiritual life, de- 
veloped’ by our theology, is the piety of humility; 
“* that it is, ‘further, the piety of gratitude; and far-.. 
_ ther yet, that it gives to Christ, as of debt, and re- 
eeives from Him as of grace: « You go torecéive 
* “your reward,” was said to the dying Hooker; «I 
** ‘go to receive mercy,” was his reply. If all these 

_ things be so, we may well say that our theology de-. 
‘ velopes a type of spiritual life, which is not only 

peculiar, but the highest possible to humanity in its 


mortal state. 
place, thie theology developes the. | 


In the second. 
principles of a free ecclesiastical polity. 


‘Tt were easy to show that our theology, when |. 


twaced to its logical conclusions, wholly divests the 
roijnistry: of the sacerdotal character, denies that or- 
dination hath any sacramental efficacy whatever, 

between the right of administering 

”’ sealing ordinances and the power of government, 

*, affirms that all ‘believers are, equally, and as such, | 

n kings and priests unto Gud, and declares for the. 

-«:: ord. Jesus Christ as the sole and sypreme Head of } 

thé Gburch. In these: conclusions, or. rather in 

these articles of faith, our doctrinal system dévelopes, . 
,  theogetically, the four great principles, which. enter 

, into the basis of a free Church government, These | 

are the parity of the ministry, the authority of the 
laity-as equal and co-ordinate with that of the clergy 
evéty ecefesiastical judicatory, the election of all 
4 * church officers by the le, and the independence 
of the Church in relation to the State* Now, 

: _;; treating this topic historically, we cannot fail to re- ; 

_»-cognize thoreugt: alliance between our distinctive | 

bn daith and eachiof. these principles. _The equality in | 
office of all men ordained to the work of the ministry 

'r haw been, frém the beginning, invariably affirmed,”| 

the doctiine of the prelecy has bean constantly’ | 


bite ‘as rare in the French; Bélgic, of { 
2 bo: OF the od Boottieh ‘Kirk, 

wie Yensicle, 

evs.’ The reptesentation 


i et 


‘ immense results of their theology. 


’ perseverance unto the end; so that it is a complete | 


vas roll 


ton-. 


ple, ordained in the name of Christ, and invested 
| with @ divine right to sit in every church court, and 


to share in all its deliberations. Their numbers, 


influence in ecclesiastical affairs. Their offiee, at 
once the ornement and bulwark of a free Church, 
saves the kingdom of the saints from degenerating 
into a kingdom of the clergy. 

Not less incontestible is it that our doctrinal sys- 
tem carries with it the free election of all church 
officers by the people. In the Romish establishment 
the sacerdotal order perpetuates itself. The Pope 
is the creature, and, in his turn, the creator of the 
cardinals: He-also appoints the bishops, and they 
designate the priests; and this spiritual close cor- 
porstion, takes its charter from the dogmatic faith cf 
the Church, as settled at Trent. In the Anglican 
establishment, the crown invests the bishops, the 
bishops appoint the priests, and the patron—it may 
be a profligate peer—endows them with a parish 
and a living. This hierarchy experiences no dis- 
turbing influences from the theology with which it 
is associated. But with a partial exception, soon to 
be. mentioned, the churches which receive our pecu- 
liar faith affirm that the election of persons to preach 
the word, sdminister the sacraments, and use author- 
ity is in the people; and that the act of power, whe-' 
ther civil or ecclesiastical, which places in the con- 
gregation a pastor not of its own free choice, is an 
intrusion which is to be for ever denounced as un- 
scriptural, and resisted as intolerable. 

The fourth principle, the separation of the Church 
from the control of the civil power, exhibits, in its 
historical development, a remarkable illustration of 
‘ the vital forces of our divinity. Calvin, Cranmer, 
and the Scottish Reformers committed to the secular 
power an injurious control over spiritual affairs, be- 
cause their intellects, though large and comprehen- 
sive, were not large enough to comprehend fully the 
They did not 
perceive that their own principles, when carried to 
their legitimate conclusions, would deliver the Church 
of Christ from the dominion of both kings and re- 
publics, and establish it as a purely spiritual and in- 
dependent power on earth. It was their high office 
to fix in the convictions of men a religious faith, 
which, being itself true, should gradually correct the 
errors of its most illustrious teachers; and, being 
pure, should purge itself from all human ordinances; 
and, being free, should throw off every yoke of spirit- 
ual servitude, until it became the inner and potential 
life of a Church, like our own, which answereth not 
to the Jerusalem that then was, and was in bondage 
with her children, but to the Jerusalem which is 
above, which is free, and the mother of us all. 

It may be suggested, that the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland exhibit clear instances of 
@ coalition, rather than a repugnance, between our 
theology and the institutions of Prelacy and Eras- 
tianism. But as to the Anglican Church, it may 
well be said in reply, that although the doctrinal 
portions of the thirty-nine articles are orthodox in 
terms, yet an Arminian sense has been fastened on 
them by the general consent of all concerned. The 
form of sound words is but a form; the Genevan 
ingredient, originally cast into the Alembic, has 
long since evaporated, leaving undisturbed, hence- 
forth, the Prelatical and Erastian elements in the cru- 
cible. As a further reply, it may be stated that 
when the Anglican Church was most distinguished 
for its orthodoxy, the doctrine of the prelacy sat but 
loosely on the convictions of its bishops and doctors, 
The theological views of Cranmer, the first Protest- 
ant Archbishop of Canterbury, are made known by 
the fact, that his advocacy of predestination and elec- 
tion was as decided as that of Augustine himself; 
and his opinions touching the ministry are revealed 
in his plain avowal of the conviction, that in primi- 
tive times there was no distinction hetween bishops 
and priests. So long as his successors in the pri- 
macy perpetuated his theology, they perpetuated 
also his gentle views of prelacy ; one of them only, 
Bancroft, venturing to.assert its divine authority. It 
was reserved for Archbishop Laud to inaugurate the 
Arminian theology in the Church, and with that, a 
zeal for diocesan episcopacy, as an ordinance of God, 
a passion for ceremonies, and a merciless persecu- 
tion of those who believed, without subscribing the 
creed which he subscribed without believing. The 
history of this establishment, therefore, instead of 
weakening, confirms our argument. 


Not less significant is the history of the Church 
of Scotland, where our theology has been perpetua- 
ted for three hundred years. Its developments in 
the way of order have been infinitely remarkable. 
In the first place, the persuasions of the English 
court, and the bayonets of her armies, have not 
been able to fasten an Episcopacy on the Kirk. 
Secondly, a representation of the people, sitting in 
all the Church courts, has ever been of the sub- 
stance of her polity. Thirdly, the Kirk, although 
condescending to be by law established, has never 
been Erastian; and the moderate party, so called, 
which verged towards Erastianism in policy, exhibi- 
ted at the same time the most unequivocal tenden- 


opposite party contended both for orthodoxy in 
faith, and for the rights of God’s people in the 
free choice of their pastors. Lastly, the unexhaust- 


ed forces of our theology, having delivered the Kirk 


from every other element of bondage, is perpetually © 


struggling. through a series of agitations and dis- 


ruptions, to purge her from the remaining iniquity | 


of patronage. These disturbances will be incessant- 
ly renewed, from generation to generation, until the 
venerable Kirk must take her choice between dis- 
owning her patronage, or losing all her children, or 
.abandoning that ancient faith, which teaches them 
to vindicate their rights, even unto a separation 
from her sacraments. Either her theology, as in 
England, or her subjection to the State, as in this 
country, must disappear from the crucible, or the 
crucible itself will be broken by the antagonism of 
its ingredients. So intolerant is this theology of 
any other than a polity absolutely free. 


In the third place, our theology developes a simple 
and spiritual mode of worship. The ritual of a re- 
ligion is a most accurate expression of its system of 
doctrine. Comparing the Romish Church with our 
own, for example, we shall ascertain that their forms 
of worship are dissimilar, because their theologies are 
repugnant. ‘The ceremonials of Rome are not acci- 
dents of the system, nor were they devised for dra- 
matic effect alone. They embody a meaning, they 
express a doctrine ; they address not more directly the 
imagination than the faith of the worshippers. It is 
held by that establishment that the sacrament of the 
supper, when rightly administered, hath an inherent 
power to save. It derives this power from the fact, 
that the elements are changed into the body and 
blood, the soul and divinity of Jesus Christ, and as 
such, are presented to God, a true propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the living and the dead. It 
is the function of the officiating clergymen to offer 
up this atoning sacrifice; he is therefore in fact a 
priest, and the table on which he lays the vblation, 
is, in strictness of speech, an altar. The priest 
officiates moreover in the person of Christ. His 
vestments, the decorations of the altar, and all the 
surroundings, represent incidents in the passion of 
Christ. ‘The practised eye of the devotee beholds in 
the gurments and bands worn by the priest, symbols 
of the robe in which Christ was clothed, and the 
cords by which he was bound. The crucifix, em- 
broidered on the back of the robe, represents the cross 
which Jesus bore on his shoulders, and the tonsure 
of the priest denotes the crown of thorns. The 
altar is the figure of Calvary, and its furniture re- 
presents the linen clothes in which the body of Jesus 
was wrapped, the sepulchre, and the stone which 

against the door. The crucifix is the im- 
age of Christ’s passion and death; the lighted can-— 
dies are in honour of his triumph; and the ascend- 
ing incense is symbolical of prayer. The circular 
form of the wafer denotes the perfections of the 
Deity. In the wafer Christ is personally present; 
its elevation is the fearful immolation; and the pros- 
tration of the worshippers is in adoration of the 
atening lamb. Every gesture and posture of the 
priest embodies a theological significancy. When 
he kisses the altar or the book, when he spreads 
forth his hands, or bathes the tips of his finger, or 
mingles water in the wine, or breaks the bread, or 
makes the sign of the cross, or smites upon his 
breast, or bows, or kneels, he does not perform one 
,empty ceremony, but in every, even the minutest, act 
of the sacred pantomime, he exhibits some one ele- 
ment in the single definite idea of the Great Apos- 
tacy—salvation by the sacraments, in the keeping of 
the priesthood. This central idea, this interior life 
of the system, not only prescribes its ritual, but regu- 
lates also the form and size and adornments of its’ 
sacred buildings. The cathedral is not designed 
for the preaching of the word, nor yet for prayer and 
praise, but precisely for the dwelling-place of the 
Lord Christ present in the sacrament, and for the 
work of sacrifice. It is, therefore, at once a palace 
and atemple. As such it must assume the form of 
the cross, and must be of splendid architecture. 
Were the conception fully realized, every stone in 
ité walls, though hidden from mortal sight, would be 
hewn and polished for the eye of the Master. Its 
massive doors would be curiously wrought in solid 
brass, so that men might gaze in wonder on the 


would shoot far upwards towards the heavens; its” 
marble pavement would ‘resemble ‘thé’ solid earth, 


| and its‘ swellingdome the bending skies. Exquisite 
} creations of genius would adorn its walls; gold and | 


silyer and all rubies, the glory of Lebanon. and. the 
purple of ‘T'yre would enrich ¥a shrines; the incense _ 
burned at its altars would breathe Sabean ddours ; 
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the articulate: joy of the Deum, or tha 
wail of tbe Miserer 


Principles are 
‘laid in the 


‘cording to the ‘eternal purpose of God, then jestified 

by te ibe of Christ, and reviewed | 

the power df the Holy Spire The whiph 
called a 


by 


expresses’ these ideas is too simfiple to be 


intelligence, and piety give them a predominant 


cies towards Arminianism in doctrine; while the. 


| piece of logical coherence, and published it to the 
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Beautiful gate ofthe Temple. Within, its pillars | 


Molorous. that creed 


ken bread, and to drink from the cup of blessing, 
which in the Master’s name we biess. The temple 
becomes a house of prayer; the preaching of Christ 
supercedes the elevation of the host; the hearing 
‘ear takes the place of the stupid stare; the lacera- 
tions of penance are exchanged for the sighs of 
penitence; the closet banishes the confessional ; 
and the believer’s act of faith receiving Christ as the 
Saviour, supplants forever the Auto de Fe of the in- 
quisitor, committing God’s chosen ones to the flames. 
How quickly, how utterly does the true doctrine 
exterminate the idolatrous ritual of Rome! Away 
go surplice, tonsure, rosary, bowings, kneelings, mut- 
terings, and antiphonies; away, away go crucifixes, 
paintings, images, dead men’s bones, incense, 
lighted candles, the sign of the cross, masses for the 
dead, and indulgences for the living. All these 
symbols of a baptized idolatry do unquestionably 
proceed from the Romish Theology: even so, every 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit But how 
simple and spiritual the — by our 
Theology ; the reading of the Word, the song of 
praise, the prayer, the sermon, the baptism, the sup- 
per, and the blessing upon the people: even so, 
every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. 

In the fourth place our Theology developes the 
intellectual powers. Not only was pure religion 
revived at the period of Reformation, but the human 
mind was inspired with new activity. It were an 
easy task to traee this intellectual awakening to the 
| theology of the Reformers. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone was, perhaps, their first great 
discovery. Then five of the seven sacraments were 
discarded as fraudulent, and the two that remained 
were wrested from their superstitious uses. Next 
the Word of God was rescued both from the hierar- 
chy and the unknown tongue which concealed its 
light. A step further revealed the fundamental 
principle that the Bible is the only infalliable rule of 
faith and practice. A final step brought them to 
the knowledge of our theology. Under the increas- 
ing light and power of these successive discoveries, 
sacerdotalism, ritualism, the sanctity of tradition, the 


insolence and fraud of priestcraft, and the credulity 
and servility of its subjects, withered away. The 
human mind, so long darkened or intimidated or 
smothered by the mideval faith and worship, now 
experienced the vitalizing impulse of the apostolical 
theology. Other systems have inflamed the ardour 
of leading minds, but this communicated an up- 
heaving force to the masses. Never since the days 
of the Apostles, had there been such a wide-spread 
and wonder working excitement. 

It was a spiritual and intellectual resurrection. 
The dead were raised; the soul dead in sin, and the 
intellect dead in imbecility were made alive. 
What was true then is true to this day. It cannot 
be denied that our theology, saying nothing here of 
its saving efficacy, is a mighty intellectual power on 
earth. It is an universal, unfailing, educator. It 
planted in Scotland the free parochial school, and 
used the Shorter Catechism to discipline the mind of 
the peasant’s child up to the comprehension of all 
liberal learning. A missionary, sent by one of our 
Boards to a community where there is neither 
church nor school, will soon establish both, and his 
preaching will invigorate the understanding of his 
hearers while it saves their souls, A sermon on the 
divine decrees, delivered by a passing stranger, in a 
place where that doctrine was never before expound- 
ed, has been known to agitate the minds of the 
whole community, planting in the bosoms of many 
a strangely quickening power. A doctrinal book, 
issued by our Board of Publication and carried, we 
know not how, to a distant frontier settlement, has 
led the reader not only to pray as he never prayed 
before, but to meditate with an intensity he never 
experienced before. “‘I'hy testimonies,” saith the 
Psalmist, “are wonderful, therefore doth my soul 
keep them. The entrance of thy words giveth 
light, it giveth understanding unto the simple.” 

If we would describe the effect of our theology 
on the development of individual minds, we should 
know not where to begin, and beginning we should 
know not where to end our labours. The pages of 
history fatigue the eye with the names of illustrious 
men, who have arisen in every land penetrated by 
this doctrine. The learning of scholars, the elo- 
quence of preachers, the irresistible logic of contro- 
versialists, the wisdom of statesmen, and the genius 
of great commanders have borrowed the highest in- 
spiration from their and our accepted faith. Let us 
discharge this part of our duty with the mention of 
a single name. 


John Calvin was twenty years of age before he 
was converted from Rome to Christ, When, soon 
afterwards, our theology struck its forces into his 
mind, it roused him to the utmost stretch of thought. 
It was like a fire in his bones. So vital was the 
new life within him, that at the age of twenty-six he 
had deduced our entire system of doctrine from the | 
word of God, adjusted its elements into a master- 


world in his immortal Institutes. The twenty-eight 
years of life that remained to him, were laden with 
affliction both of mind and body. Physical infirmi- 
ties multiplied upon him, until no less than seven 
distinct maladies laid seige to his attenuated frame. 
He suffered also every private grief, even that do- 
mestic bereavement which he styled “ an acute and 
burning wound.” 7 

It is-impossible to look, without wonder, at the 

| labours he prosecuted amidst all this weariness and 
painfulness. ‘The products of his pen exist in nine 
huge folios of printed matter, besides several hun- 
dred letters, and more than two thousand sermons 
and theological treatises yet unpublished. He pre- 
pared a copious commentary on most of the Scrip- 
tures; he edited a French translation of the word 
of God; he disputed by tongue and pen with 
Bolzec on the doctrine of predestination, with 
Westphal and Hesshus on the sacraments, with 
Welsius on the free will, with Pighius on free 
grace, and Servetus on the Trinity. He wrote 
against relics and astrology, the Anabaptists, the 
Libertines, and the Pelagians. He employed his wit 
and sarcasm in assailing the Sorbonne, his powers 
of argumentation in confuting the Tridentine De- 
crees, and his noble eloquence in behalf of the 
Emperor against the Pope. He corresponded inces- 
santly with his contemporaries—Farel, Viret, Beza, 
Melancthon, Knox, Cranmer, and the Kings of 
Sweden, Poland, and Navarre; projecting, by his 
long and masterly letters, his own intellectual and 
spiritual life into the leading minds of Europe. 
With an asthmatical cough upon bim, he lectured 
three days in the week on theology, and preached 
daily on every alternate week. He presided every 
Thursday at the Court of Morals, attended the fre- 
quent assembly of the clergy, assisted in settling the 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs of Geneva, he founded 
there a seminary of liberal learning, and when the 
city was threatened with siege, laboured at the for- 
tifications. He educated preachers of the gospel; 
performed many journeys; was consulted on all im- 
important subjects; occupied the pulpits of his 
brethren in their absence; and did not neglect pas- 
toral labour in the congregation. Besides all these 
things, he composed the dissensions which perplexed 
the Reformers, and the strifes which afflicted the 
churches; and aided in settling the affairs of the 
Reformation in Poland, France, Germany, Scotland 
and England. At last, being compelled by mortal 
disease to relinquish public duties, he received in 
his chamber all who sought his advice, and wore 
out his amanuenses by dictating to them his works 
and letters. When his shortening breath and fail- 
ing voice terminated these labours, his kindling eye 
and heaving breast indicated that he was in con- 
stant prayer, On a beautiful evening in May, seven 
days later in the month than this the day of our 
solemn convocation, just as the setting sun was irra- 
diating, with its purple light, the waters of Lehman 
and the Rhone, the Jura mountains and the more 
distant glaziers of the Alps, this great man rested 
from his labours. He gave directions that his 
body should be buried without the slightest pomp, 
and that his grave should be marked by neither 
monument nor headstone. His commands were 
obeyed, and “no man knoweth of his sepulchte 
unto this day.” 

In the fifth place, our theology developes the prin- 
ciples of republican liberty. The full treatment of 
this topic falls more naturally into an historical dis- 
course, than into one strictly religious. Yet a dis- 
tinct mention, with a brief illustration of this part of 
‘the case, is essential to the completeness of our ar- 
gument. We use no labour in showing that the 
principles inherent in a free commonwealth are 
identical with those which have been mentioned in 
this discourse, as inherent:in a free Church. The 
theology, which in its full development, leaves no 
place for a bishop in the Church, will also role the 
king out of the State. John Wickliffe understood 
this thoroughly when he uttered the memorable 
words, “dominion belongs to grace;” and Charles © 
the First was no mean logician when he declared. 
that « there was not a wiser man seen since Solo- | 
mon, than he whe said—no bishop, no king.” The 
doctrinal system which conducts to the conclusion |. 
that all church officers should be elected by the peo-. 
ple, will push on to the adjacent conclusion, that; 


‘usurpation, ‘The creed which demonstrates the 


eh General Pick made all the arrangements fo 
sed will chatactorize as unlawful and in. | Mountain, Colonel Campball, Colonel James Williams, who 
iquitous any civil government’ wh 
not the masters Indeed, our system of faith | thelr 
does not more conclusively sweep away the last ves- | At Hack’s York, Colonel Bratton Major Dick:' 
of sacerdotal usurpation from the ‘Charch, than was with Colonel Sumpter in 


it exterminates every anti-republican institute out of. 
the Stato.” The temporal must follow the spiritugl,_ 
and whom Christ makes free, he is free indeed. | 


legends of saints, the dreams of the fathers, the 4 oi) of Constance, on charge of teaching among other 


hereditary authority in the State is an intolerable. Vices of the 


| fe the people to sit by their represetitatives in | 
cour, end which tia ight ax | 


Such is the conclusion of logic in the premises, 
and such, I now add as briefly as possible, is matter 
Any profound examination of the 
will show that their church, in 
its essentially republican, and 
as such, ed by the monarchy ; and that 
the political position of modern France, is to be re- 
ferred, first, to the life, and then to the destruction 
ian church; its life 20 far sur- 
viving in the beart of the nation, as to render a 
fixed monarchy impossible, and that life so nearly 
extinguished, as to render 2 stable republic also im- 
possible. Even a superficial examination of the his 
tory of England, Scotland, and Ireland, will show 
that this divinity, expounded by its divines in the 
pulpit, espoused by great statesmen in Parliament, 
and defended by illustrious commanders on the field 
of battle, infused ‘into the British constitution the 
soul of rational liberty, until that constitution is, 
with a single exception, the richest repository on 
earth of free principles, What that exception is, we 
know, and where it received its treasures we know. 
This same divinity came with the Puritans to Ply- 
mouth, with the Dutch Calvinists and the Scottish 
Presbyterians to New York and New Jersey, and 
with the Huguenots and Presbyterians to South 
Carolina. Our fathers did not found monarchical 
institutions on the shores of Massachusetts bay, or 
on the banks of the Hudson, and the Ashley and 
Cooper, for the same reason that they did not set 
up the worship of the Virgin. Monarchy and idol- 
atry were, both of them, repugnant to their religious 
faith, and they repudiated both, and established a 
true worship, and a free commonwealth on all these 
shores. This ancient faith, and the institutions ris- 
ing from it, were perpetuated from generation to 
generation, until they culminated in the war of 
Independence, and in the formation of these sepa- 
rate commonwealths, together with their great con- 
federacy. From that faith, as from a living root 
planted on our virgin soil and by our rivers of waters, 
have sprung the witness bearing Church, and the 
republican State. These,in their turn, seeking a 
higher development, have flowered out with all 
spiritual joys, and all the fragrant charities of life: 

; “So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leavos 


More ery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes.”* 


In the sixth place our Theology developes its life 
in the patience of the confessors and martyrs. The 
martyrs of Protestantism have been almost exclu- 
sively drawn from the bosom of the Reformed 
churches, rarely from the Lutheran or Arminian 
communions. A century before Luther was born, 
John Huss was consigned to the flames by the coun- 


heresies the doctrines of predestination and the per- 
severance of the saints. The charge was clearly 
sustained, for he had written in his book, that « no 
part or member of the church doth finally fall away, 
because the charity of predestination which is the 
bond and chain of the same, doth never fall away.” 
Jerome of Prague having avowed his faith in the 
preaching of Huss, was burned on the same spot by 
order of the same infamous Council. The works of 
John Wickliffe being found by the council to con- 
tain similar doctrines, his body which had lain 
forty-one years was dug up and burned. As the 
old historian writes: “They cast his ashes into the 
Swift, a neighbouring brook running hard by; this 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wickliffe are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over.” 

One hundred and forty years later brings us 
to the reign of Mary the Bloody. On the 4th of 
February, 1555, John Rogers went to the stake at 
Smithfield, having, during his imprisonment, set his 
hand to a confession instinct with the Genevan doc- 
trines. On the following day, Dr. Roland Taylor, 
three days later Lawrence Sanders, one day after 
him Bishop John Hooper, three weeks yet later 
Bishop Ferrar, and in the June following John 
Bradford, confessors with Rodgers by signing the 
same memorable document, became martyrs likewise 
with him, giving their bodies to be burned. In Oc- 
tober of the same year, Ridley and Latimer, both 
bound to one stake at Oxford, testified to the truth 
of our divinity in their last words to the church and 
their dying prayer to God. In December following, 
Archdeacon Philpot, and not long after him the 
illustrious Cranmer, in the profession of the same 
faith and the suffering of the same death, entered 
into the joy of the Lord. 

Turning now to the sister kingdom, we learn that 
nearly thirty years before Rogers was burned in 
London, Hamilton passed through the fires of St. 
Andrews. If the cruelty of the English Bishop 
justifies the historian in exclaiming, “ that lion, tiger, 
wolf, bear, yea, a whole forest of wild beasts met 
in Bonner,” he was well matched by the Scottish 
Cardinal Beaton. The priory of St. Andrews is no 
less monumental of Wishart’s sufferings than is the 
gate of Baliol College of Ridley’s ; and the altar on 
Castle Hill, at Edinburgh, snfoked as incessantly as 
that in Smithfield with the blood of the Saints. It 
is as certain, moreover, that the Scottish martyrs 
were of the faith of Knox, as that the English mar- 
tyrs were of the faith of Cranmer. 

I may not detain this argument with a detail of 
the sufferings endured for Christ, during the seven- 
teenth century, by the non-conformists of England 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland. The intolerance 
of Archbishop Laud in the one country had its 
counterpart in the bigotry of Archbishop Sharpe in 
the other; the judicial murders of Jeffries were 
equalled in atrocity by the military butcheries of 
Claverhouse; the high commission answered to the 
court of justiciary ; the “ Bloody Assizes” of sixteen 
hundred and eighty-five in England corresponded to 
the « Killing Time” of sixteen hundred and eighty- 
four in Scotland; and the graveyard of Bunhill 
Fields in London, and that near the Grass-market 
in Edinburgh, gave rest to a multitude of «them | 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus.” Of 
the peculiar theology, to which all these gave testi- 
mony, there is no need that one should speak. 

The martyrology of the Netherlands is not less 
decisive in support of our argument. The the- 
ology which entered these countries at the period 
of the Reformation, was unquestionably the same 
that was subsequently affirmed by the judgment of 
the Synod of Dort. It is true that Holland was the 
original seat of Arminianism and the birth place of 
its great teacher; yet it is also true that twenty-four 
years before that teacher was born, William T'yndal 
was strangled and burned at Antwerp, having trans- 
lated the New Testament Scriptures and deduced 
from them the doctrine that, such is his own lan- 
guage, “in Christ, the believer was predestinate and 
ordained unto eternal life before the world began.” 
Five years before the birth of Arminius, the morose 
fanaticism, with which Charles V. had pursued the 
saints of the most High God, gave place to the 
wilder fury of Philip, the husband of Mary the 
Bloody. The founder of the new theology was a 
lad of only. eight years, playing in the streets of 
Oudewater, when the Duke of Alva entered the low 
countries and established the Council of Blood; and 
he was only fourteen years of age, when the Duke | 
left the Netherlands, boasting that he had, within . 
five years, delivered eighteen thousand heretics to | 
the executioners. If it be needful to add another 
word we may observe, that the Papal persecution 
had nearly, if not quite, spent its rage in Holland, 
before Arminius became an Arminian. 

And now, turning to the martyr Church, what 
shall be said of the theology which was received, and 
the sufferings that were endured by the Huguenots? 
Of the former, it were enough to say, that the very 
germ of the Reformation was planted in France by 
Leclerc and Farel; that Calvin dedicated his Insti- 
tutes to Francis I. as containing the precise doctrines 
preached by the Reformers in the kingdom; that. 
the confession of the French Protestant Church 
was drawn up by the hand of the same master, and 
was little more than an epitome of his « Institutes ;” 
and that as late as the year preceding the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the National Synod eat under 
the presidency of Beza, who was second only to 
Calvin in ability, and not inferior to him in attach- 
ment to the Augustinian doctrines. The story of 
their sufferings should begin with the punishment 
in 1523 of Leclerc, the proto-martyr of France. It 
should describe the fete of Paris in January, 1535, 
when Francis I. closed the festivities of the day by 
suspending six Protestants from a beam, which was 
so nicely balanced, that its motion plunged the suf- 
ferers successively and repeatedly into a blazing fur- 
nace, until they were destroyed. It should relate 
how Henry II., amidst the tournaments and illumi- 
nations which graced his coronation, passed from 
place to place, to regale himself with the mortal 
agonies of men dying for the faith. It should also 
describe the massacre of St. Bartholomew, turning 
the Seine into blood, choking the current of the 


+ The conduet of the ministers, ruling elders, and commu- 
nicants of the Presbyterian Church in the Revolutionary | 
war, furnishes some remarkable illustrations of this topic. 
Among the ministers who were actively engaged in the strug- 

e, were John Witherspoon, who signed the Declaration of 
ndence; James Caldwell of New Jersey, who was 
murdered by a Bri soldier for his exertions; 
William Graham of Liberty Hall Vv ia, who, 
hearing that Tarleton was advancing on Staunton, raised a 
company of volunteers and led them in pursuit of the enemy 
Smith of Hat Sidney whe 

of Ha D who repea ed 
at the head of is pupils to repel the enemy; James 
North a, who assembled his congregation, and be- 
sought them to take up arms for the common defthce, and | 
reser among them a company of cavalry,'and 
took both and the chaplaincy; Samuel Hous- 
ton, who used his rifle with deadly effect at the battle of 
Guildford Court House; David Caldwell, for whose head Lord 

offered a reward of £200; Thomas MeCaule, who 

led his flock to the camp, and stood by the side of General 
Davidson when he fell on the Catawba; and Hezekiah 
who, with nine ruling elders and other citizens, 
the celebrated Mecklenburg Declaration. The military ser- 
elders and communicants of the Church 


ments, and at King’s Mountain, Blackstock’s, and other 
Patties, and ‘home the army till the termina- 


whore was in 


Rhone with the bodies of the elein, and awakening 
Te Deums and merry cannonades on the banks of 
the Tiber. Thousands were buried alive in dun- 
geons. Some were tortured and then delivered, so 
that women received as it were their dead raised to 
life again; others were tortured, not accepting deliv- 
erance, that they might obtain a better resurrection. 
They were burned, they were scourged, were gashed 
with knives, were branded, were hanged, were 
drowned, were slain with the sword. But let me 
not wound your sensibilities with these details. I 
willingly turn from them, if nothing more be needed 
to identify our theology with the sufferings endured 
in all lands by those of whom the world was not 
worthy. | 

In the seventh place, our theology developes the 

of an expanding and aggresssve Christianity. 

A doctrinal treatment of this part of the case 
would demonstrate that a church, which incorporates 
into its inner life an intelligent faith in the fixed 
decrees of God, must become, by the necessity of its 
nature, a missionary church ; one of these decrees, 
as declared by the Son of God, being that the 
heathen shall be given to him for his inheritance, 
and the utermost parts of the earth for his possession. 
Indeed, our doctrines are, in a two fold sense, 
divinely adapted to this work ; as dwelling in the 
bosom of the church, they sustain an intense and 
exalted life, even the life of God, urging his people 
to spread the everlasting gospel throughout the 
earth; as terminating on the world, they are clothed 
with a transcendent and mighty power, the power 
of God unto salvation. 

The actual progress of Christ’s kingdom, under 
the promulgation of these doctrines, confirms every 
word that has now been uttered. ‘This theology 
entered Geneva, and in the space of thirty years 
caused the wrath of man to praise God and the re- 
mainder it restrained. In France it made such 
headway against unrelaxing and unrelenting perse- 
cution, that within sixty years from its introduction 
into the kingdom, the National Synod had under 
its charge more than two thousand churches, the 
greater part of these being furnished with two 
ministers and some of them with five or six; and 
not a few of the congregations numbering more than 
ten thousand communicants. Entering Holland, 
England, Scotland and Poland, it subdued kingdoms, 
“ wrought righteousness and obtained the promises.” 
Having been planted on this continent, it is the ac- 
cepted faith—though in some instances less purely 
and rigidly held than we could desire—of denomi- 
nations numbering in the aggregate, six thousand 
ministers, seven thousand five hundred congregations, 
and eight hundred thousand communicants. 

The history of its missionary undertakings is not 
less remarkable. Our brethren of the English 
church are about to celebrate the jubilee of the So. 
ciety for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts. Yet this oldest Protestant Missionary As- 
sociation on earth received its charter from William 
IIf, who was orthodox after the Synod of Dort. 
The enterprise of foreign missions, in this country, 
received its earliest impulse in a college, the theology 
of which is indi¢ated by the fact that soon after- 
wards, our own Griffin assumed its Presidency. 

The zeal for Domestic Missions, originated al- 
most simultaneously in our own General Assembly 
and in churches of whose fgith, at the time, the 
Saybrook Platform and the Shorter Catechism were 
the exponents. The diffusive tendencies of our 
theology are still further indicated by the missionary 
schemes of the Scottish churches, established and 
dissenting; the Boards of our own church; and 
the voluntary societies sustained by brethren of 
other names, who profess our faith in the “substance,” 
if not in the “system of doctrine.” 

But it may be thought that the Arminian divinity, 
as preached by John Wesley, has developed a type 
of Christianity no less diffusive than our own. 
Now, while we may not conceal the profound con- 
viction that our own theology, even when it differs 
from Wesley’s, is the theology of the Bible, yet we 
would do all homage to the vital truths which that 
great man adopted into his system of faith and to 
the zeal and success with which he and his disciples 
have proclaimed them. But the progress of this 
system raises several questions of immense impor- 
tance. One of these respects the peculiar type of 
piety which it developes. On that question I do 
not propose to enter. Another question touches the 
elements of its power. It might be. clearly shown, 
as [ humbly conceive, that its past success is to be 
referred not to those doctrines which are peculiar to 
itself, but to those which are common to both theo- 
logies; not to its denials respecting election, effica- 


_ cious grace, and perseverance, but to its utterance 


concerning original sin, justification, and regenera- 
tion. 

A third inquiry relates to the continued and fu- 
ture efficiency of modern Arminianism. Is it a per- 
manent, redeeming power on earth? On this part 
of the case I take leave, without intending any 
thing disrespectful towards brethren of other persua- 
sions, to make a few suggestions. 

It is now only a few years over a century since 
Wesley began his career. A religious system ma- 
tures slowly. The truths asserted may, for a long 
period, hold in check the serious errors with which 
they are combined. The errors, if not eliminated, 
will at last work out the dissolution of the system. 
It may indeed outlast many generations, but what 
are even ages to the life of a true, permanent theo- 


It is to be remembered, also, that the Arminian 
scheme has yet to be reduced to a systematic and 
logical form. Where are its written formularies, 
pushing boldly forth, to their final and inevitable 
conclusions, all its doctrines touching predestina- 
tion, free-will, and efficacious grace? We have its 
brief and informal creed in some five-and-twenty 
articles; but where is its complete confession of 
faith in thirty or forty chapters? Where is its 
larger catechism? Nay, where is even its shorter 
catechism? Where is its whole body of divinity, 
from under the hand of a master, sharply defining 
its terms, accurately stating its belief, laying down 
the conclusions logically involved therein, trying 
these conclusions no less than their premises by the 
Word of God, refuting objections, and adjusting all 
its parts into a consistent and systematic whole? 
It has furnished us indeed with some detached nega- 
tions and philosophical theories. 

We have, for example, its flat denial of our doc- 
trine of predestination; but has it to this day met, 
for itself, the problem of foreknowledge infinite by a 
more plausible solution than the celebrated sophism, 
that although God has the capacity of foreknowing 
all things, he chooses to foreknow only some things? 
We have, also, its notion of the freedom of the will, 
wherein there was supposed to be the germ of a 
systematic Arminianism; but this budding promise 
was long since nipped by the untimely frost of 
Jonathan Edwards’ logic. It is clear that an expo- 
sition of this theology which shall satisfy the logical 
consciousness, is indispensable to its perpetuity: 
otherwise it cannot take possession of educated and 
disciplined minds—educated by the word and Spirit 
of God, and disciplined to exact analysis and argu- 
ment; otherwise, again, although it may exert a 
temporary influence, it will retire before advancing 
spiritual and intellectual culture. It is also clear 
that the first century of its existence has not pro- 
duced that exposition. Another century may de 
monstrate that such a production is impossible, by 
showing that the logical and scriptural element is 
not in the Arminian system; that the law of affin- 
ity and crystallization is wanting to its disjointed 
principles; that this theology, combining many pre- 
cious truths and many capital errors, resembles a 
mingled mass of diamonds and fragments of broken 
glass and broken pottery, which no plastic skill of 
man or power of fire can mould into a single trans- 
parent, unclouded, many-sided, equal-sided crystal, 
its angles all beaming, and its points all burning 
with light—a Kohinoor indeed! 

Again, it is to be seen whether this divinity has 
not, on the one hand, an inherent tendency to pre- 
lacy, as in the Anglican Church, and on the other, 
an inherent repugnance to the popular element—the 
representation of the people in church assemblies— | 
as in the Wesleyan Societies in England and this 
country. If the case be so, we must be permitted 
to doubt both its soundness and its permanency. 

Still further it remains to be determined whether 
this divinity can abide any great day of trial. Are 
its vital energies equal to such a work for God as - 
was accomplished by another theology between the 
birth of John Calvin and that of James Arminius? 
Could it survive such a century of ceaseless strug- 
gles as that which culminated in the English revo- 
lution? Not only surviving itself, could it uphold. 
a great nation through every terrible convulsion; 
every exterminating war and treacherous peace ; its 
bow abiding in strength; its quiver ever full; smell- | 
ing the battle afar off, with the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting; lifting its brow and its war- 
cry undaunted in the dreadful array; its chariot 
plunging into the thickest of the fight, and yet bear- 
ing aloft, flaming and unextinguished, its two sacred 
torches—even the truth, man’s heritage in the 
Church, and liberty, his heritage in the State! And 
then is that theology equal to the task of exiling it- 
self to another and distant continent, planting there 
two new commonwealths, the spiritual and the civil, 
both free, each separate from the other, and each 
independent of every power on earth besides; pene- 
trating the vast interior; founding powerful States 
and prosperous churches under every latitude, from 
the frozen to the burning zone, and under every 
meridian, from our own resounding sea to the golden 
shores of the West? Let the future age solve these 
momentous problems, and with them every question, 
touching both the Arminian theology and our own, 
as permanent or transient, as vital or decaying. 

Here we close our inquiries into the developments 
of our theology. But before retiring from this vast 
and unexhausted theme, we should give attention to 
some reflections suggested both by our subject and- 
the present occasion. ‘The teaching and ruling 
Présbyters, in whose presence I stand, are about to 
constitute the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church. To this judicature belong high spiritual 


powers, and its deliberations are of subjects infinite- 
"Jy momentous. Yet the most of these may be re- 


duced to three general issues; and I take leave, in 
the close of this discourse, to indicate the bearings 
of our subject on each of these. 

It belongs to the General Assembly, in the first | 


| children. 


» to conserve the accepted theology of the Church. 
results of the foregoing discussion apply with 
irresistible force to this part of our official duty. 
What are the fruits of this theology? At least 
these seven: an exalted type of spiritual life, a free 
church polity, a simple and spiritual method of wor- 
ship, high intellectual vigour, civil liberty, the pe- 
tience of martyrs and confessors, and the force of an 
expanding and aggressive Christianity. From each 
of these particulars springs an argument, pleading 
with us, most persuasively, to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered unto the saints. Each of 
these is a blessing and a heritage, and, taken toge- 
ther, they compose our whole heritage of blessings. 
Our love for the fruitage must measure our zeal in 
behalf of the parent stock. Let it come into the 
cars of sll men, every where, that we cannot give 
up our theology ; we can spare none of its peculiari- 
ties, not one of its « five points ;” no, not one. We 
are jealous even for the terms in which its truths are 
conveyed. When the discourse is of our relation to 
the sin of Adam, we retain the word imputation, 
even with the guilt it implies, lest we lose the word, 
and, with the word, the blessing it speaks of when 
we describe the righteousness of Christ. We keep 
our hold upon the terms guilt, condemnation, and 
punishment, lest we lose our hold upon the terms 
Tighteousness, justification, and propitiation. We 
adhere to the expression “original sin,” lest men 
conclude that the phrase having disappeared from 
our sermons, thie thing has ceased out of their hearts. 
These terms may be condemned as antiquated, but 
they express ancient truths. An old oaken, iron- 
bound casket is quite suitable to the crown jewels 
of the oldest kingdom on earth, of truth and right- 
cousness. 
It belongs secondly to this supreme tribunal to 
cherish the spiritual life of the Church. 

We should ever bear in mind, that vital piety is 
of the very substance of faith in our theology. The 
assent of the understanding to our doctrines, as 
clear deductions from the Word, is not, necessarily, 
a faith in the doctrines themselves; it may be no 
more than a faith in the processes of an impreg- 
nable logic. We are not saved by receiving our 
catechisms as true, nor even by believing in jus- 
tification by faith, but by believing in Christ. 
Ours is the high office to conserve our theology; 
but this we can do in no other way than by cher- 
ishing in the Church the spirit of genuine and 
unaffected piety. We should give earnest heed that 
we do not allow other sentiments to take the place 
of that in our hearts. Let us beware of the Church- 
manship, which is the token of bigotry, as distin- 
guished from the charity which is the bond of per- 
fectness. A selfish love of the Church as our 
Church, is possible; an unholy pride in its numbers 
and learning, and wealth, and influence, and moral 
power is possible ; liberality to our Boards because 
they enlarge our borders, and so give greater conse- 
quence to ourselves as Presbyterians is possible; a 
zeal for our polity as merely republican and free, 
while it is compact and phalanx-like, is possible; nay, 
these are sins that do easily beset. Let our theology 
teach us better things than these. Let it plant in our 
hearts that sweet and blessed mystery, the life that 
is hidden with Christ in God. Let it move us to 
cherish, in all our communicants, the divine life, 
which shall lead them to abhor their sins, to cleave 
to the Saviour, to frequent the closet and the family 
altar, to love the house of prayer and the commu- 
nion of the sainte—a life which shall generate in 
their bosoms an intelligent, perpetual zeal for the 
honour of God in the salvation of souls—a life 
which shall thirst after God, even the living God. 

Our subject enforces, not less powerfully, the 
third great duty laid on this high judicatory, even 
the duty of gwing to the gospel the widest possible ex- 
tension. e have seen that our church derives 
from its theology the capacities of a free, rapid and 
world wide expansion. But why does not the 
church experience such an expansion? it has ac- 
complished something; why has it not done immea- 
surably more for the cause of the Master? ‘Through 
its four Boards it has given no small extension to 
the trath at home and abroad; why has it not 
planted ten churches in this country, where now 
there is only one; and why has it not preached the 
gospel in every land, yea, to every creature under 
heaven? Whether we measure the spiritual forces 
with which our doctrines are clothed, or trace out 
their proper developments, or examine the history 
of their achievements, we are conducted to the 
humiliating, but certain conclusion, that the ener- 
gies now dormant in our church immensely exceed 
those that are in action. We seem to resemble, by 
a strange anomaly, both the faithful and the unfaith- 
ful servant in the parable; the faithful to whom 
the Master gave the ten pounds, and the unfaithful, 
who went and hid his Lord’s money. 

The question forces itself upon our consciences, 
why does not a church which rests on such a foun- 
dation fulfil more perfectly its office? Let the judg- 
ment, which this inquiry brings to the house of 
God, begin at the pulpit. Does the ministry faith. 
fully preach our peculiar doctrines? It has been 
thought that such preaching js uninteresting to the 
hearers ; or if not wearisome, disbelieved ; or if not re- 
rejected, unpopular; or if not unpopular, practically 
powerless. But what injurious mistakes are these ! 
Our doctrines uninteresting? When clearly ex- 
pounded; they compel the attention of men. In- 
credible? They master the understanding of not a few 
by the force of a complete and irresistible demonstra- 
tion. Unpopular? They are endowed with a sort of 


istraining those who heard them yester- | 


day with fixed aversion, to hear them to-day with pro- 
found attention. This preaching powerless? Let 
no man say that within the precincts of a church 
which has gathered into a single graveyard the 
ashes of Samuel Davies, Archibald Alexander and 
Jonathan Edwards; the first memorable. for the 
awakening power of his sermons; the second, trying 
the spirits and discerning even the thoughts of our 
rising ministry ; and the third, preaching a sermon 
on the doctrine of election, which was mighty in 
the conversion of sinners, and delivering another, so 
instinct with the terrors of the Lord, as to bring his 
audience to their feet, and compel the preacher, who 
sat behind him in the pulpit, to start up with the 
exclamation, “Mr. Edwards, Mr. Edwards, is not 
God merciful too?” ‘The sepulchres of these men 
are with us until this day, and so is their theology ; 
but where the spirit of profound meditation and im- 
portunate prayer with which they prepared their 
sermons? Where is their vehemency and tender. 
ness of utterance? Where their annihilating reply 
to the disputers of this world, their masterly appeal 
to the understanding, and their onset on the 
conscience ? 


And then let the judgment pass to our ruling 
elders and deacons, to all our two hundred thousand 
cummunicants, men, women, parents, children, mas- 
ters, servants, all. Where are the people who are 
mighty in prayer, full of faith and the Holy Ghost? 
Why are revivals of religion rather diminishing, 
than multiplying, in frequency and power? Who 
among the rich, give heed to the apostolical charge 
to «do good, to be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate?” Who among the 
poor imitate her example, which is spoken of in all 
the world where this gospel is preached? Why 
does our Board of Foreign Missions entreat the 
church, in vain, to send the bread of life to starving 
millions? Why is our Board of Domestic Missions 
fainting under pecuniary embarrassments in the very 
heat and stress of its great work? Why is our 
Board of Education suffered to deplore, from year 
to year, the want of candidates for the sacred office ? 
Why does not our Board of Publication expound 
and vindicate our faith in every mansion in the city, 
and in every log cabin in the wilderness? Here is 
our theology, not only embalmed in our standards, 
but received into our hearts. Here are its forces and 
its developments, many and mighty. Here are min- 
istors and churches, and missions and schools, and 
colleges and seminaries of sacred learning. Here 
are all the elements of a redeeming power on earth, 
a paramount, permanent, expanding power. Why 
do we fail to realize its efficacy ? 

This venerable court of Jesus Christ is, by divine 
appointment, the tribunal to which such inquiries 
belong. And not less appropriate to them is the 
place of its present deliberations. Nearly one bun- 
dred and sixty-seven years ago, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantz, drove from the kingdom of 
France more than five handred thousand Huguenots. 
They fied to all the Protestant States of Europe, to 
England, to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
shores of: the Western Continent. Invited by the 
genial climate of the South to the infant colony of 
Carolina, large numbers of these exiled people of 
God found rest, some on the borders of the Santee, 
and others on the banks of the Cooper river. The 


latter company built their house of worship in a lit- 


tle village, a few miles distant, called Charleston. 
Thither, on the L.ord’s day, they were borne on the 
bosom of the river, by the gentle flow of its waters, 
or the motion of the oar, or the ebbing of the ‘tide. 
In their forest homes, and in their humble sanctuary, 
they wept for joy as the voice of their supplications, 
and the melody of their songs, rising upon the tran- 
quil and fragrant air, stood contrasted with the 
carnage and terror from which they had fied. 
This is the ancient Carolina. This, too, is Charles- 
ton. Near us is the site of their first house of 
prayer. Yonder is the Cooper river, There are 
the fields in which they set up their dwellings and 
domestic altars. .here the rich and odorous vege- . 
tation of the early summer repeats for us the life it 
lived forthem. Aroand us lies their dust, awaiting 
the resurrection to meet their kindred dust, as that 
too shall rise from the graves of murdered saints be- 
yond the seas. Here, in this presence, are their 
The blood which moistened the beautiful 
valleys of Languedoc and Tours, which stained the 


waters of every river, and the pavements of every city, 
from the English Channel to the Mediterranean, now | 


runs in the veins of those with whom we worship 


| God this morning. With what unanimity these | 
adhere to that ancient faith, a stranger may niot“pre- | 


sume to inquire. But they are our witnesses, this - 
day, that‘in faith, order, and worship, our Charch is 


‘identical with their own ancestral Church in its. 


fure and heroic day. Not these alone; for here 
are they also, whose fathers brought hither, many 
generations ago, the living’ and fruit-bearing stock 


of Presbyterianism. Let these, our own brethren, | 


pertakers with us of the reot and fatness of the - 


ing. Me 
gust zeal for the theology, the 
spirituality, and the extension of the Church, 


dead, our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work, to do hi» will, working in you that which 
is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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ton Falls, and of easy access. The school is in a 


looking the village of Carmel. The school is under 
strict Presbyterian influence, yet no interference 
with other denominations is intended or allowed. 
Scholars will be under kind, Christian, parental 
government, which will watch over their health, 
} morals, and attainments with faithful care. Supe- 
rior advantages are offered to those wishing to 
attend to Music, Drawing and Painting in al] their 
branches, French and Spanish as spoken, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew as classics, will be as tho- 


country. We intend this to be equal to the best. 
The literary department is under the direction of 
the Rev. R. G. Williams, assisted by three female 
teachers. In the family of Mrs. Manwaring, the 
of a home. The Summer Session commences on 
the first Thursday of May, but scholars can enter 
subsequently. 

Terms.—$95 per session of twenty-one weeks. 
Eztras—Music, Piano, $20, use of instrument, $5; 
Guitar, $10, use of instrument, $2.50; French, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, $10; Drawing 
and Painting, $10; Oil Painting, $16; day scholars 
from $10 to $20. june 2—6 


PUSCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy, six miles from the Perryville Depot of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is -now re-opened for 
students, having been so enlarged as to give each 
student a private room. The Classes are so ar- 
ranged that students ‘can be received at any time. 
There were present at the last Session over 100 
students. The whole expense, per annum, for 
Boarding, Tuition, Washing, and incidentals, is 
$81. There are no extra charges whatsoever. For 
full informatidiy and references addrese, (post-paid,) 

Bev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, 
Academia Postoffice, Pensylvania, 


Hengstenberg on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. | 


splendid building, in a beautiful situation, over- ; 


roughly taught as at the best institutions in the - 


young ladies will find all the comforts and kindness |. 


| No. 144: Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Pl 


din 


} until all 


of the Prop 3 
| Rates Gavertising Pot 18 
tion, 75 cents; 


A SECOND EDITION—Now read &® second 
edition of Chapters on the Shorter Cate- 
§ & Tale for the Inetruction of Youth. a 
ergymants Daughter. 16mo, 75 cents; weig 
T4 ounces. 


ar as a household book.” 
ingeniously constructed work, and 
ular in this country as {t has 
proved to be in Séo Biblical tory. ‘ 

| beok for the family circle, 
The tale, or rather the various tales it comprises 
very happily illustrate the doctrines taught fn that 
excellent Manual, the Assembly's Catechiem. — 


tian Observer. 
The Young will read the book with interest, and 
arents may receive many useful hints from it. 
e commend it to our readers.— CA. Instrweter. 
This is an admirable volume.—WN. York 
A very ingenious tale, enforcing and explaining, 
in the progress of its development, the several an- 
awers of the Shorter Catechism.—New York Evam 


We see much that is good in the volume.—Pres- 
byterian. 

We perused the first chapter with a good deal 
of interest.— Presbyterian ine. 


Published by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 
And for sale by all booksellers. june 2—3¢ 


in teaching, widow of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, is anxious to obtain a eituation where she 
might render herself useful in oe up youth j 
the var ious branches of an English education, 
ia the principles of religion. She will teach Music 
if desired. Apply for further information by letter, 
addressed S. M., Box 414, Philadelphia Post Office. 

june 5—3t 


Pe BELLS !—Caurch, Factory, Steamboat 

and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and ay sn and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. Hangings 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive ae- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputaticn 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign Countries; the Belle fan 
which have received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultura] Society and 
American Institute; aad at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parte of 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &e. Also Brass or Composition 
Castings of any size castto order... ; 

All communications promptly attended to. 
ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 6—tf West Troy, Albany Co., N. ¥. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumgs 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy bd 
all Protestant Denominations. — 
Haswet.., No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry's 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have heen 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public, 
ap 24—tf 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 

Peasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
‘Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flourin Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine es am and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and ‘sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. | 

DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf _ delphia. 


RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BU Y¥- 
ERS AND READERS.— Just opened . and 
ready for inspection, at the cheap Bookstore corner 
of Fifth and Arch (or Mulberry) streets, Philadel- 
phia, Ten Boxes of valuable English editions of 
‘standard works, purchased at the New York Auction 
last week, and now offered at reduced prices, even 
less than the importation price, As this, opportunity 
| occurs only once a year (in the month of May,) 
upon a Jarge scale, our friend# and customers are 
invited to call early and examine the collection 
which embraces very many choice editions of good 
books, and some of a rare character. 
HENDERSON & CO., 
Successors to George W. Childs, Fifth and Arch 
streets, late of Seventh and Chestnut streets. 
may 29—2t 


ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Mary L. 
Borney, Harnierre A. Dittaye, Associate Princi- 
pals.—-The Spring quarter of prevent, ademic 
year will commence April. 15th, 1852. hile it is 
the primary design of this Institution to secure to 
its pupils a thorough education in ali the varied de- 
partments of Literature and ‘Science, much atten- 
tion is paid to Music, Painting, Pencilling and 
Crayon, together with the Languages, especially the 
French. In a word, a constant effort is made .to 
unite solidity the intellectual 
structures. No effort is spared to make its boarding 
department attractive and home-like. , 
References.~—-Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. C. Wadsworth, do.; Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, Troy, New York; Mrs. Joha H. Willard, do.; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, New York ; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore, Maryland; T. 
Fuller, M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; Hon. R. W. 
Barnwell, do.; Howard Maicom, D.D., Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. A. D. Gillette, Philadelphia ; 
Rev. G. Kempton, do.; Rev. T, Rambaut, Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; 
Benjamin Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri; Hon. 
D. A. Turner, Warrenton, North Carolina; R. A. 
Ezell, de.; Rev. R. Babcock,. D. Phila- 
delphia. ap 10—5m 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Parincetow 

New Jernsey.—The Trustees of the College 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned # com- 
mittee to lease the said property to some compe- 
tent pérson, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board. The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, with the Rev. Tuomas W. Carre.., 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, in connexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, 
also an alumnus of the College, proposes to open 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. ‘From their acquaintance with the 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 

and patronage. JAMES CARNAHAN, 

JAMES 8. GREEN 
CHARLES HODGE, | 
JOHN MACLEAN. 

In. accordance with the above notice, a School 
has been opened under the supervision of the 
Trustees, and designed mainly to be preparatory 
to the College. The course of study embraces 
what is usually taught in the first class inatitu- 
tions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, com- 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds cover more than 
thirteen acres, providing amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 

Cameron having accepted an appoint- 
ment as Tutor in the College, withdraws from his 
position as Principal of the School, but retains his 
connexion with it as instructor in Greek. 

Teachers.—H. C. Cameron, Greek; C. W. Hodge, 
Latin; W.C. Cattell and L. Westcott, Mathematics. 

per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washing, Lighto, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

> Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 
mar 3—6m* ‘ 


HILADELPHIA 'BOOK-BINDERY.— 'D. 
Eean, Plain and Ornamental Book- Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. 3° 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizing 
this establishment. Large I)lustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, ‘Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, . in 
plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphilets and Periodicals done up with 
neatnese and déspatch, and cheaper than an 
establishment in the city. dec 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. AT 


-ladelphia, and No. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS—Three Dollars per annum, payable .in 
six months, or Zwo Dollars and Fifty Cenis if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who. may 
become responsible. 
"No subscription received for a less term thaii one 
year. ‘All Subscribers, who do not ‘give tio- 
tice to the’ contrary, will be cénsidered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and Abeir paper will 


Broadway, 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50: cents {each repeti; 


ul é 


‘to‘be made in advance. 


~~ | trinal system. Our congregational brethren affirm | When the Westminster doctrine, justifice- | olive tree, and let believers of every name, and them 
a sgh ee: eee nan bilggs | this principle in its broadest sense, by investing the the Tridentine dog- | who believe not, discover in our proceedings, and in 
Preachet brotherhood in each congregation with the whole ments, instantly the | as, no spirit of contention, or uncharitableness, or 
4 May90, 1858. ‘By the Rav. Eowann | power, of government. In most of the Reformed the altar a commu- 
D. D. Moderator ¢f the General | the office of the ruling elder is held to be wine are no longer 
| of, scciptural authority. The incu i ut the memorials of ICES OF THE WORK. 
| mbents of this Sech a volume as this cannot but be exceed- 
4 Peg ‘but a corrupt tree Lepedirt h turned into a sweet and holy feast, and the mutter Now, fathers and bre the God of that 
4 evil fruit. ings of the priest are for the pastor’s 
Th prayer. The devotee, kneeling to the bread and 
As the ‘of. the = robbed of the cup, is regenerated into the communi- 
swhether good to known by’ its cant, sitting, as the disciples sat, to receive the bro- 
gious ™ | 
of 
i “ot it purer 
_petiod of ite degeneracy, clearly 
3 epplies to Christianity in all the 
4 into the ‘and convi 
3 ‘Own Tuxovocr 1x 17s 
— The of this argument do not require a 3 
j 
q made widely known through its living disciples, its 
‘ititelligent persons sre ignorant of the doctrines | 
which its faithful disciples deduce from the Scrip- | 
“tures; ever those “touching the sovereignty of God 
and the dependence of the creature; his purpose as 
P foreordaining, and his glory as the end of creation, é 
q sin, and redemption; the imputation unto all of the | 
7 guilt of the first man, our federal head; the utter 
L- corruption of human nature; the election unto sal- 
s vation of a certain and definite number; their re- . 
| 
| 
— 
fascination, co 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
rejected, by all churehes strictly called reformed | 
Eprope and. America. Such conceptions of the 
@inistesial offiee did they obtain from their theology, 
bishop’s lawn or mitre would beve been, 
| | stical Republicanism,” pp. 145-6: “General Mor- | 
| ‘at the Cowpens, was Presbyterian | 
tr plitude TSmpie cle ‘ Jome vit 
-be sent to them accordingly. . No peper.diseontinag< 
tical: courts has: our doc: | are paid, ex 
| 50 cents. For 
| tion‘of do. 38 cents. Payments for adverisement 


